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TO-DAY."* 



*" Thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.**— Pxloterbs xxvii. L, 



" To-day" 

Unsullied comes to thee— new-born. 
To-morrow is not thine; 
The snn may cease to shine 
For thee, ere earth shall greet its mom. 

Be earnest, then, in thought and deed, 
Nor iear approaching night : 
Calm comes with evening light. 

And hope, and peace.— Thy duty heed 

" To-day." 

* Mr. Ba8)dn*8 Motto. 
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PEEFACE. 



The following Papers are reprinted from ** House and 
Home," in which Journal they appeared during the first 
months of the present year. They are intended to serve 
as an introduction to the study of Mr. Suskin's works. 
I have tried to show, on the sm^ce, what beauties may 
be found in the depths. The task has been, to me, a 
" labom* of love " ; my only diflSculty that of selecting fr'om 
such a wide field of truth and beauty those passages best 
suited for the present purpose. 

EDMUND J. BAILLIE. 

Chester, 

Ai({jnist, 1882. 
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JOHN EUSKIN. 



CHAPTEB I. 

Introductory. 

-John Kuskin was bom in London on the 8tli of February, 1819. 
His father, a member of the firm of Buskin, Telfer, and Dmnecq, 
wine merchants of note and standing, appears to have been a man 
of high principle and thorough integrity of character. Mr. Buskin 
several times refers to him in some of the letters of Fors Clavigera. 
in terms of fiHal affection and regard, and tells us he has written 
on the granite slab, over his grave, that he was "an entirely 
honest merchant ; *' an epitaph brief but beautifully expressive. 

Of the earher life of John Buskin we get a glimpse now and 
again as it is laid before us here and there throughout the 
letters of Fors. We are told that his mother had it deeply in her 
heart to make an Evangehcal clergyman of him, and she looked 
fondly to the future when he should be at least a Bishop, but — ^he 
adds — "I had an aunt morQ Evangehcal than my mother . . . . 
-and am not an Evangelical clergyman." 

He tells us, further, that his father annually hired a post-chaise for 
two months in the summer time, by the help of which he went the 
round of his country customers ; and, as the father took his son 
with him on these pleasant journeys, he saw "all the high 
roads, and most of the cross ones, in England and Wales, and 
great part of Lowland Scotland, as far as Perth." His father had 

a rare love of pictures," and an " innate faculty for the discem- 
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8 BUSKIN*S THOUGHT AND TEACHINGS. 

xnent of trae art," to which he attribubos the real cause of the bias of 
his after life. He saw most of the noblemen's homes in England, 
not indeed " at that age caring for the pictures, but much for castle's 
and ruins, feeling more and more, as he grew older, the healthy 
delight and uncovetous admiration, and perceiving, as soon as 
he could perceive any poHtical truth at all, that it was probably much 
happier to live in a small house, and have Warwick Castle to be 
astonished at, than to live in Warwick Castle and have nothing to 
be astonished at.** 

This early acquaintance with nature and the sublime, had 
powerful effect upon his mind. At the age of nine we iind his 
heart inspired with the fire of the poet, and he bursts into song — 
a fragment of which has been preserved to us, and is no uncertain 
index of his femcy and feeling, but is also evidence of the early 
possession of a powerful eloquence, afterwards so constantly'' 
manifested and still so wonderfully maintained. 

In later years he received his education at Chiist Church, Oxford, 
where he gained the Newdigate prize for poetry in 1839, the subject 
of the x>oem being Salsette and Elephanta. The first volume of 
** MoDEBN Painters ** appeared in 1843, since which time the thoughts 
of his fertile mind and warm heart have found abiding records 
and now form no small part of our richer treasures. 

It would be difficult to find in the annals of literature a man of 
such versatile genius. He has not merely explored the wide area 
of the arts and sciences, but he has gone deeply into the questions of 
humanity, and has laid before us problems involved in the mys- 
tery of life — ^the passing strength of the body ; the powers of the- 
mind; the susceptibiHties of the heart; the sanctity of the 
soul. He has pleaded with powerful eloquence in the poetrj- 
of prose for the identification of the blessings of life with 
its duties. Beverently and earnestly has he shown us that the 
Grace of God is the possession promised to the humble ; His love 
to the obedient ; His favour to the faithful ; His Spirit to those 
who seek it and do His commands. 

To those who mix with the multitude — ^whose daily duties bring 
them in contact with the world — ^itwiU be an acknowledged truism 
that a characteristic of the age is imrest. On the stage of the world, 
events follow rapidly. Nay, but the tragedy, the drama, the burlesque 
of life, if you yoR, are enacted simultaneously. They are brought 
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forward in confasing contrast on the play-bill ; and as one readfr 
the recorded history of a day in the morning paper, the heart is- 
moved alternately with approval and admiration — ^with sorrow and 
shame. A multipHcity of causes has induced the habit of haste, 
harmfiil in its influence, and, if indulged, destructive of all that is- 
hopeful and helpful. The writings of Mr. Buskin have done much 
to turn this chaos of disorder and despaur into a cosmos of order 
and peace. He points out, with calm assurance, in the midst of 
murmurings and fears, that each day brings with it its strength and 
its trial, its enjoyments and its blessings, its duties and its cares. 
If we rush with hot haste past the one« to grasp, impatiently, the 
other, we must not expect to find life an ecstasy. 

It is his constant effort to teach that life is not the idle waste or 
years, or even an existence passed in perpetual fearfulness of 
wrong-doing, intent only upon ease and reward; but true life is 
active — intent upon doing good ; the spirit seeking direction and 
guidance ; the hand finding its work and doing it with might ; no* 
Hmit to right energy, and healthy action — ^the world is the field ; the 
whole being permeated with the spirit of Christ ; the Bible, a text- 
book — clear, expUcit, and definite; prayer, the medium through 
which we are inspired with strength ; faith, the medium through 
which we dispense power; conscience, the test of action; love, the 
motive and reward. This is no new teaching save to those who* 
have not yet learned what it is to live. And this is the teaching of 
John Buskin. 

Truth and justice are constant conditions — are, in fact, the essen- 
tials of his system. The standard is high — ^let us the more 
honestly strive for its attainment. If it is not readily gained, the 
more noble the conflict, the more valuable the possession. Truth 
may appear to tarry long, and justice may seem to be delayed, but 
eventually they are ours inevitably. The true Teacher is a. 
Prophet ; the Prophet is necessanly in advance of his age. 



CHAPTER II. 

Style. 

** As mncli art must be used in building up sentences out of words 
as in building houses, if we wish the prose we write to be worthy of the 
name of Literature ; it is not Literature unless it have style and character 
and be written with curious care.'* 

So reads the closing sentence of one of the earlier paragraphs in 
the ** Primer of English Literature," by the Rev. Stopfoed Brooke ; 
and this definition is particularly and peculiarly appropriate to the 
writings of Mr. Ruskin, for they possess distinctive character, and 
have been written with ** curious care." In a recent article upon 
" Fiction — Faie and Foul," he tells us that " a sentence of * Modern 
Painters * was often written four or five times over in his own 
hand, and tried in every word for perhaps an hour ; perhaps a 
forenoon, before it was passed for the printer ; " an admission 
which evidences the exercise of ** curious care," indeed, in strange 
contrast to the rash haste so manifest in much of the literature 
of to-day I In " Love's Meinie," Mr. Ruskin writes :— " The 
thoughtless reader, who imagines that my own style (such as it is, 
the one thing which the British public concedes to me as a real 
power) has been formed without pains, may smile at the confidence 
with which I speak of altering accepted and even long-established 
nomenclature. But the use which I now have of language has 
taken me forty years to attain." In these two statements we have 

I 

evidence of cautious care in the building up of sentences, and of the 
devotion of lengthy service, and those who know his earnestness 
of purpose and concentration of thought, will need no assurance 
that the labours of these forty years have given deservedly and 
nnreservedly to Mr. Ruskin a peculiar possession, denied to many 
who have sought flowers from the same fields, pearls from the 
same sea. He is tho roughly candid with his readers ; he takes 
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them fiilly into his confidences, and has no tricka -io-wiii them or 
retain them . He does not desire t o prejudice the mind for or ag ainst 
by subtle exag geration or guarded omission. His words flow freely 
from the fountain of thought ; he has only one standard for the 
measu re of his utterance, one purpose for the direction o f^ his 
work. ; trutii for the^ on e and its advancement fprthe other. There 
is not, therefore, pedantic display for sel^glonfication, but there 
Js an all -pervading evidence of a careful acquaintance with, and 
exhaustive s tudy of, the subject in ha nd — a clear definition of 
detail, which every truth worthy of jfereatment i g enti^^^ft rl tr^ tromxta^ 
and which ev er y c ftift f i il r^n^^r hn i n n i i^'ght t^ ^ Tpo H. 

Truth is never to be sacrificed at the Shrine of Style, it is not 
to be impaired or obscured, but aided and enforced, by euphonious 
expression. There is in much of our ordinary Literature a tendency 
s,t times to have Httle love for the one or regard for the other. 
Language has been allowed, as Mr. Buskin says, " ^ slack its elt 
* ito slang, or bloat itself_ _mto bombast ; '* and thus much of its 
'di g^ty, beauty , and power has bee n lost in the mistaken effort to 
^ve grace to a sentenc e by a fatile combin f^tipn whiVh flftRtrpya aU. \J^ ^ 
i^ft nf flimpliftity and ntrfincth 

He pertinently asks in his third article on Fiction : " Do you, 
^ood Beader, know good style when you get it ? " Leaving the 
question, he proceeds to analyze a given sentence, and presents six 
elements of " good style," which are briefly as follows : — 

1. Absolute command over all passion however intense, the 
first of first conditions. 

2. Choice of the fewest and simplest words that can be found, 
in the compass of the language, to express the thing meant, 
these few words being arranged in the most straightforward 
and intelligible way. 

3. Perfectly emphatic and clear utterance of the chosen words. 

4. Absolute spontaneity in doing all this, easily and necessarily 
as the heart beats. The king cannot speak otherwise than 
he does, nor the hero. 

5. Melody in words ; changeable, with their passion fitted to 
it exactly, and the utmost of which the language is capable* 
The melody |in prose being -^olian and voluble ; in verse 
nobler, by submitting itself to stricter law. 

•C. Utmost spiritual contents in the words ; so that each carrier 
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not only its incident meaning, but a cloudy companionshipr 
of liigher or darker meaning, according to the passion^ 
nearly always indicated by metaphor. 
Thus concisely do we get Mr. Buskin's views upon style, and the 
test may be fearlessly applied to his own bequest to the world of 
letters, gut^beyond^^esejefi^ 

jy onrafty f^ bf\ H g inc phftf i nn of < ^i^ yQait^nn_ftnd_ thnug ht, th e effect or 
t he development of the mi nd and expansion of the heart ; changes 
neceaaary to al l healthy grow th, as may be learned &om the Field or 
the Forest. The Bose preserves its character as a Bose through the 
periods when buds are opening to .the call of spring, when blooms 
are blushing beneath their coronet of golden pollen grains, or when 
the autumn passes, leaving the stems naked, and the branches, like^ 
sceptres, tipped with the ruddy ''fruit of its kind." So the influ- 
g nces of aj irn gr^a aive life canbe traced in t he wri tings of Mr.- 
Buskin. One will find occasionally — ^under varying circum- 
stances and conditions — g enial humour, strikingja tire, and pu n- 
gent sarcasmj^ frequently _deep_ pathos, fearSss enthusiama^or 



stem rebuke; ^ways complete confide nce, thorou gh^ earnest- 
nessj intense admiration _oLJiat]ire and love of truth, singular 
originality of tho ught, power of _dfi5cription, and beauty of refined 
expression, aided by a wealth of illustration at once appropriate 
and forcible, giving vitality and character to all that he writes, and 
ensuring him a position as elevated and imique as it is soUtary and 
distinctive. 

Mr. Buskin has alluded to Bichabd Hookeb as one of his early 
masters in style, but there is the force of a deeper current plainly 
perceptible, and it may be said, with safety, that before he was 
influenced by the works of Hooker, he had imbibed from the 
Bible the purity and power of expressive utterance which he 
possesses to such an eminent degree. With regard to his later 
writings, "vyhi^h havt bfiftn R];KJign of as colloquial in character, he 
^has recentiy^ said_that.he hM.JKritten "habituaUy^i^ ajnanner 
suited for oral delivery .... by the help of this very 
familiarity of style endeavouring to compel in the student a 
clearness of thought and precision of language which have hitherto 
been in no wise the virtues, or skills, of scientific persons.*' 

Amongst the means that have secured to Mr. Buskin his place 
in the foremost ranks of English Literature, one of the secrets of 
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liis power is that he avails himself fully and freely of the gifts with 
which man has been endowed by his Creator ; he sees with his 
«yes, hears with his ears, labours with his hands, thinks with his 
l)rain, feels with his heart, commimes with his soul. This throne- 
room, from whence the edicts of life issue, he has thus further 
referred to in the concluding words of the preface of *' Seasahb 
AND Lilies " : — ^ 

**If any one skilled. in reading the torn manuscripts of the 
human soul cares for more intimate knowledge of me, he may have 
it by knowing with what persons in past llistory I have most 
sympathy. 

** I will name three. 

** In all that is strongest and deepest in me, and that fits me for 
my work, and gives Ught and shadow to my being, I have sym- 
pathy with GuiDO GnnncELLi. 

'* In my constant nattural temper, and thoughts of things, and of 
people, with Marmontel. 

'* In my forced and accidental temper, and thoughts of things, 
and of people, with Dean Swift." 

This is his own conception of the harmony of his existence. Be 
it so. To many of us the chords of the symphony are of a grander 
depth, and such as could but be produced from a more perfect instm- 
ment than one of three strings. 



CHAPTER III. 

Eeading. 

Books are passports to the territory of explored thought ; the right 
use of them is the channel by which the limpid streams of the- 
rivers of life are conveyed, from this wisdom-land, to make more 
fertile the broad plains of the receptive mind. Everybody reads : 
or, rather, everybody follows that intellectual habit commonly 
called reading, but which, in many cases, is a mere tasting of 
words and phrases, a momentary admiration of the turn of a 
sentence, or the beauty of a carefully expressed sentiment, hastily 
scanned and soon forgotten — a habit, this, more readily formed 
than conquered — a frivolous feasting calculated to induce mental 
dyspepsia rather than the building up of a healthy intellect. 

If Bacon's maxim, " Reading maketh a full man," be true, it is 
equally certain that the careless indulgence of this absorptive 
faculty does not in any way tend to make a full man, but an 
empty one. The mind becomes at most but little better than a 
mere machine; a kind of mental phonograph, moved to the 
mechanical utterance of the thoughts of others, with an air of life- 
less mimicry. It is essential, therefore, that this habit of trifling 
shouldtbe cautiously guarded, or a continuous concentration of 
though will not be possible, without violent effort, and the higher 
powers of the mind will be much impaired by the practice — ^per- 
mitted and controlled at first, but which now controls and rules. 

It is not surprising that much has been said upon Books and 
Beading. It is but natural that the cultured in literature should 
have something to say upon literary culture. The truth is taught 
in varjdng words and phrases, but the root of the matter is ever 
the same. In that great museum of intellectual aphorisms, 
** Emerson's Essays," amid the wonderftil collection of polished 
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fitigments and sparkling gems, we find the precept " Books are the 
best of things well used ; abused, among the worst." This axiom 
is fact in essence. 

It is strange to think of a period when there were no books, 
when the history of a nation lived only in the mouth and mind of 
the people, and when the thoughts of man were lost to the living 
world when he was gathered to his fathers. But books have an 
honoured ancestry. The ancient philosopher, the Preacher, who 
speaks to us from the pages of the Inspired Word, remarks with 
pecuHar force that he, in his age, had discovered that *^of making 
many books there is no end ;'* and may not we fear that in our times 
the rapid multiplication of books may in some measure prove a per* 
plexity, if not a plague. Many books; few years. This is the 
problem that presents itself to every one who Hyes in admiration in 
the world of letters. Some have expressed wonder that the 
scholar's research has been so wide; the marvel is, that the 
attention of the intellect has been restrained, and fixed, so closely^ 
upon so little, amid so much that has claim to charm. It requires 
resolution to withstand the temptation which at times allures, with 
its promise of bright changing scenes and new companions. 

It seems singularly fortunate that in the re-issue of Mr. Buskin's 
works the first volume of the new uniform series should be that 
which gives the student the key to the cabinet ; that tells the reader 
what to read, when to read, and how to read. In the essay entitled 
King's Treasuries found in '* Sesame and Lilies," he deals very 
fully with the subject under consideration, "the treasures hidden^in 
books; and about the way we find them, and the way we lose 
them.'* He reminds us that "there is a society continually open 
to us, of people who will talk to us as long as we like, whatever our 
rank or occupation ; talk to us in the best words they can choose, 
and of the things nearest their hearts;" leuid having thus introduced 
us to the silent society of the great and, good, he tells us how to 
make the acquaintance profitable. 

Let us consult him as to what, cq^stitutes the character of 
a good companion — ^in short, what is a book ? What shall we 
read ? He tells us, "All books are divisible into two classes, the 
books of the hour, and the books of all time. Mark this distinction 
— ^it is not one of quaUty only. It is not merely the bad book that 
does: not last, and the good one that does. It is a distinction ot 
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species. . • . Our friend's letter may be delightful, or necessary, 
-to-day ; whether worth keeping or not is to be considered. The 
newspaper may be entirely proper at breakfast-time, but assuredly 
it is not reading for all day .... A book is essentially not a 
talked thing, but a written thing ; and written, not with a view of 
mere communication, but of permanence .... The author has 
something to say which he perceives to be true and useful, or 
lielpfully beautiful .... He would fain set it down for ever ; 
«ngrave it on a rock if he could ; saying, this is the best of me ; for 
the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved and hated like another ; 
my life was as a vapour, and is not ; but this I saw and knew : 
this, if anything of mine, is worth your memory. This is * writing,' 
it is in his small human way, and with whatever degree of true 
inspiration is in him, his inscription, or scripture. That is a 
^book.'" 

It is well for us to note that in our choice and consideration 
of a subject we are apt to establish our own intellect and pre- 
conceived opinions as the gauge by which we measure the work 
and thought of others : " Very ready we are to say of a book. 
How good this is— that's exactly what I think! But the right 
feeling is, How strange that is I I never thought of that before 
and yet I see it is true ; or if I don't now I hope I shall some day. 
But whether thus submissively or not, at least be sure that you go 
to the author to get at his meaning, not to find yours. Judge it 
afterwards, if you think yourself qualified to do so, but ascertain it 
first." 

This is the service demanded of those who would labour in the 
Elysiah fields of Hterature. ' It must be a true service, too. It is 
healthful, it is pleasant, and the reward is sure. If we are tired of 
standing in the market place, intellectually idle, and desire to enter 
the gates, ** there is but brief question: Do you deserve to enter? 
Pass. Do you ask to be a companion of nobles ? Make yourself 
noble, and you shall be. Do you long for the conversation of the 
wise? Learn to imderstand it, and you shall hear it. But on 
other terms ? No." 

Briefly, under the figure of an industrious miner, searching for 
gold, Mr. Buskin tells us in forcible metaphor when to read, thus : 
** When you come to a good book you must ask yourself, Am I 
inclined to work as an Australian miner would ? Are my pick- 
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axes and shovels in good order, and am I in good trim myself— my 
sleeves well up to the elbow, and my breath good, and my 
temper ?** This of itself will indicate how hQ would have us to 
read, but, lest the figure should veil some part of his purpose, he 
has given, in detail, directions unmistakeable, and with the fervour 
of confidence and assurance : *' I tell you^ earnestly and authorita- 
tively (I know I am right in this), you must get into the habit of 
looking at words, and assuring yourself of their meaning, syllable 
by syllable — ^nay, letter by letter .... You might read - all the* 
books in the British Museum (if you could live long enough) and 
remain an utterly ' illiterate,' uneducated person ; but if you read 
ten pages of a good book, letter by letter^ — ^that is to say with real 
accuracy — ^you are for evermore, in some measure, 611 educated 
person. The entire difiCerence between education and non-education 
(as regards the merely intellectual part of it)i consists in this-, 
accuracy.*' 

Thus emphatically have we a message £rom a master in the art. 
One whose reading has proved a solace and strength. This is the: 
endowment of reading. ■ 



CHAPTER rV. 

Education. 

There is, apparently, a widely prevailing misconception as to the 
absolute meaning of the word " education.*' It is imperfectly under- 
stood, if not improperly used. The root of the word, however, 

V clearly indicates its true meaning — brinin r*'g "^"^i nftt yfftTnTniny in ; 
i' ' leading forth the various powers of the mind in the exercise of 

V healthy th ought ; ab dng mtm pnRa^pfdftn of the strength of his 
y emtelteetr^^ ^tcing him above the level of the brute crea tion, and 

\ ' making him something more than a mere speech -possessed 

automaton-; !!! shor t, education proj w Jp the right trftW iing of the 
I hand, the head, and the heart. 

Mr. BusKiK*s teachings upon this all-important question are 
neither limited nor uncertain. Upon the ears of the people of this 
money-loving age his voice may fall with curious sound sometimes. 
The mercenary spirit has a conception that education is a system 
whereby the acquirement of what it regards as " wealth " is rendered 
more certain, and will therefore be surprised and startled that this 
element is omitted from all calculation in the estimation of the 
blessings, or r^ards, of wisdom ; but to those who have realized 
that *' her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace," that " the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise 
of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold," the teachings are 
trite j^j^ true. To those who, having ventured their frail barque 
upon the sea of knowledge, have lifted anchor and spread sail, a 
chart is here prepared; the course is clearly indicated, the 
shallows shown, and the depths defined. 
>i. "^ftt , thsn^ in tho ai m nf fdntrfltic *"? To ^ man for life. 

This will b9 rea dily conceded. What, then, is the aim of life ? 
Mr. BusKiK has reviewed the question thus: **_Maii*a usq ang 
>_ fanction are, to be t hejwdtoess ^ the glory of G od^ and to advance 
.. feat glory, by his reas onable obedience and resultant happinesB. 
People speak in this working age, when they speak from their 
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hearts, as though houses and lands, and food and raiment, were 
alone useful, and as if sight, thought, and admiration were all 

profitless Men*s business in this world falls, mainly, 

into three divisions : 

'* 1. To know themselves, and the existing state of things with 
which they have to do. 

'* 2. To be happy in themselves and the existing state of things, 
so fax as either are marred or mendable. 

" 3. To mend themselves and the existing state of things, so far 
as either are marred or mendable.** 
He proceeds to point out that for these man has substituted the 
choice of a total ignorance, a state of unhappiness, and a determin- 
ation to leave things alone. Let us make ourselves fisuniliar with 
this view before proceeding. Bead the passage again carefully; 
it requires careful reading and serious thought. It is the foundation 
upon which the febbric is raised. Curious architecture indeed it 
may be to the Babel Builder, odd to the eyes of a Babylonian ; it 
is a Palace of the King nevertheless. 

In one of his bo oks Jiir. Buskin has spoken pointedly upon the 
prominence and^)^e^Mence almost invariably given to what may 
he termed caste, or class distinction. He has told us that there 
-is a widely expressed desire for '*an education which shall 
keep a good coat on the back ; which shaU enable [a son] 
to ring with confidence the visitors* bell at double-belled doors ; 
which shall result ultimately in the establishment of a double 
door to his own house ; m a word, which shall lead to advanc e- 
_ment in life ; thU we pray for on bent knees; this is all 
we pray for . . . It never seems to occur to the parents 
that there may be an education which in itself is advanceme nt 
in life. That any other than that may perhaps be advance- 
ment in death. ... To many ' advancement in life ' means 
• • • ^jn^a jyord, the gratification of our thirst for ap plause. 
That thirst, if the last infirmity of noble minds, is also the 
first infirmity of weak ones, and .on the whole the strongest 
impulsive influence of average humanity; the greatest efforts of 
the race have always been traceable to the love of praise^ as its 
greatest catastrophes to the love of pleasure.** 

In the scheme of national education, Mr. Buskin realizes the 

necessity forjaatifij3£d.ga¥««mn»tt-S(^ool8. He maintains '' there 

B 2 
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should be trainiiig schools for youth established, at government 
cost, and under government discipline, over the wh(^e country ; ■ 
that every child bom in the country should, at ihe parent's wish, 
be permitted (and, in certain cases, be under penalty required) to- 
pass through them ; and that, in these schools, the child should 
(with other minor pieces of knowledge hereafter to be considered)- 
imperatively be taught, with the best skill of teaching that the 
country could produce, the following three things : — 

^ ^Jja) The law s of health, and the exercises enjoined by them ;. 

" ( ^ Hab its of gentleness and justice ; and 
[cJThe calling by which he is to live.*' 
The present general system of education, by which the require- 
ments of a code— an inteUectual standard only— are administered 
indiscriminately, results frequently in a mere development of 
the faculties of memory, without reaching the springs of thought 
at all. This is not as Mr. Buskin would have our schools. Th& 
first condition of education is, he tells us, to put the scholar to some 
wholesome and useful work. We have accustomed ourselves to- ^ 
regard it as something " which teaches children how to read or fi. 
to cypher, or to « repeat catechism ; but real education — education^ 
which alone should be compulsory — ^means nothing of the kind. It^ 
means teaching children tg be clean, active, honest, and use ftd;^ 
All these characters can be taught, and cannot be acquired by 
sickly or ill-dispositioned children without being taught ; but they 
can be untaught to any extent by eVil habit and example at home. 
Public schools in which the aim was to form character faithfully, 
would return the children, in due time, to their parents, worth 
more than their weight in gold." If these elements were admitted 
as the essentials of true education ; if the young were henceforth* 
led forward upon these lines, we should have reason to regard the 
moral elevation of the people as likely to be much more readily 
accomplished than by other means, costly enough in process of 
administration, but painfully partial as to result. Each child would 
not only have the basis of true character for himself, but would be- 
come a missionary, both by precept and example, in the home and in 
the store, and the principles of light and right would be carried 
through doors at preseiit closed too closely against the entrance of 
other influences, philanthropic and religious. 

In this age the -eadowmen!;' of education is too often but a 
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skimming of the surface over a wide area, in which the seeds of 
instruction are parched, or quickly smothered by rank weeds 
which would have been buried in the depths had the work been 
thorough. The paradox to the pedant is that to the truly educated 
the goal is wondrously near the starting point. The grace of 
simphcity is the charm of the child ; it is also the strength of the 
sage. It is one of the fairest flowers in the chaplet of youth, and 
one of the brightest gems in the crown of age. There is a pedantic 
pride of knowledge — a self-glorification which is baneful and 
destructive ; but for the humble, earnest seeker, there is a gradually 
revealed realization that a law of harmony pervades and permeates 
the universe ; that nature symbolizes truth for us, if we could but 
read and interpret. The pride of knowledge is superficial, con- 
tinually self-assertive — 

Shallow brooks are always babbling : 
Deeper streams are often still. 

The silent expansion of the mind, like the meadow flower, becomes 
more receptive, absorbs more of the Hght, appropriates more of 
the sunshine and the rain, but exhausts neither. The tiny fish 
stranded in the pool, separated fi:om the sea, is famiHar with every 
X)hase of its limited domain, but it knows nothing of the ocean. 
The knowledge of the minnow cannot extend beyond the measure 
-of its range. It would be but ignorant boast if this isolated life 
iissumed a knowledge of the glories of the crested wave or beauties 
' of the coral bed. Newton, near the close of his Hfe, remarked that 
he knew not what the world thought of him, but to himself he_^ 
seemed as a boy, playing upon the sea shore, now and then finding 
a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell 'than ordinary, whilst the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before him. Sir Isaac 
Newton possessed the true spirit of education. It had given him 
pTftfl^ir ^ in pnrRyjt of his knowledg e ; it had not obscured the 
♦-charm of pebbles and shells, but had revealed to him that he had 
only occupied himself upon the margm of the boundless sea. The 
same truth has been taught by Mr. Buskin in these words : — " I 
pray you, very solemnly, to put that idea of knowing all things in 
heaven and earth out of your heads. It is very Httle that we can 
know over all the ways of Pro\ddence, or the laws of existence. 
But that Httle ia enough, and exactly enough : to strive for more 
.than that little is evil for us." 



CHAPTEE V. 

Art. 

Whatever may be the public estimate of Mr. Buskin as a. 
teacher in other things he is at least allowed generally — almost 
tiniversally — a place in the foremost ranks of those who speak 
with a voice of authority in matters of Art advancement. Th& 
various phases of Art have claimed his most careful attention;, 
every branch has been reviewed, examined, and analysed, and it is- 
difficult to know how best to bring so wide a subject within a 
narrow limit. Mr. Euskin is not only an art teacher, but an 
artist, and an art critic, and much more besides. 

As an art teacher he has influenced a wider circle than that 
immediately surrounding him when, as Slade Professor of Fine- 
Arts in the Oxford Univeristy, he for nine years discoursed, in his- 
inimitable manner, upon the various aspects of this great question 
His art lectures do not include all he has to say upon this subject ; 
most of his works are more or less tinged with it; many are 
devoted entirely to tracing its influences, pointing out its power, 
and setting forth its secret strength when rightly regarded and 
faithfully followed. What, then, has he taught ? He has told u& 
that all great art is praise ; that a nation is elevated by its love of 
noble art; that noble art is an evidence of noble purpose and 
noble strength, as degraded art is an infaUible indication of per- 
nicious taste, vicious inclination, and decaying power. 

In " MuNERA PuLVERis " he speaks thus : " When in the winter 
of 1851, I was collecting materials for my work on Venetian 
architecture, three of the pictures of Tintoret on the roof of the 
School of St. Eoch were hanging down in ragged fragments, mixed 
with lath €md plaster, round the apertures made by the fall of 
three Austrian heavy shot Now, at the time that three- 
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of them were thus fluttering in moist rags from the roof they had 
adorned, the shops of the Bue Bivoli, at Paris, were, in ohedience 
to a steadily-increasing pubHc demand, beginning to show a 
steadily-increasing supply of elaborately-finished and coloured 
lithographs, representing the modem dances of deUght, among 
which the cancan has since taken a distinguished place. . . • 
Yet, all the while, Paris was not the richer for these possessions. 
• • . They not only were false riches — ^they werej.true dehU 
which had to be paid at last — and the present aspect of the Bue 
RivoH shows in what manner. And the faded stains of the Venetian 
ceiling, all the while, were absolute and inestimable wealth." 

I have quoted this passage because it contains in striking form 
the tenor of Mr. Bushings argument in estimating the character 
of a nation by its art. If gaudy representation of lewd attitude 
and action is the choice and demand of a people, it may be 
accepted as accurate evidence that they are not imbued with a 
spirit of virtuous morahty ; and if amongst a nation's possessions 
are true treasures of art, allowed to flutter in fragments through 
shell-burst ceiling, or damp and fade in the obscurity of forgetful- 
ness, it may be taken as tolerably certain proof that there is & 
lack of right appreciation ; and Mr. Buskin has not been slow in 
applying the lesson. He has brought it home to us that with all 
our boasted love of the beautiful we have not, as a people, learned 
the value of some of our best wealth — say Turner's drawings — 
Tirhich those responsible for safe keeping, and right using, have 
hidden away in some seldom \isited chamber of the National 
Gallery. 

What is said of the nation may be applied with equal force to \ 
the individual. The art of a people is dependent upon personal 
power after all ; hence the importance of the culture of taste, and 
the practical extension of art culture to which Mr. Buskin has | 
devoted himself with assiduous zeal. The essence of his teaching ' 
may be summed up briefly in the axiom ; Art should be noble in 
conception, deUcate in execution, true in perception, precise in 
arrangement, and faithful in fcdfilment. Complexity of detail or 
artificial arrangement of curve and line, to the neglect of dehcate 
ezpressionr of the natural form, is an indication of weakness rather 
than strength. 

The first great gift to the student is an eye to see. ** Everything 
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that yon can see in the world around yon, presents itself to yonr 
eyes only as an arrangement of patches of different colours 
variously shaded. The whole technical power of painting depends 
on our recovery of what may be called the innocence of the eye — 
that is to say, of a sort of childish perception of these flat stains of 
colour, merely as such, without consciousness of what they signify, 
as a blind man would see them if suddenly gifted with sight.*' 

Art education may commence whenever there is evidence* of 
a desire to represent by the hand's guidance what is seen by the 
eye. The child may take dehght in setting down in rude form and 
irregular line the objects near it ; encourage the effort, not by the 
lavish bestowal of paper or praise, but by evidence of interest in all 
that is rightly done, and by judicious direction and careful correc- 
tion. Thus teach the value of time and material, and you will 
have opportunity for a word of higher commendation when habits 
of precision have been formed and effort is rewarded with merited 
success. Let the correct outline of flower and foliage early engage 
serious attention. Avoid feeling of haste or weariness, but let 
industrious and pleasurable occupation work on in increasing 
strength until accuracy of form in outline may be supplemented by 
the added grace of hght and shade. 

In the "Elements of Drawing," a book rarely to be met 
with, but valuable and deHghtfiil, there are lessons charmingly 
given and fuU of wonderful power; and in his later text-book, 
** The Laws of Fesole," Mr. Buskin tells us " all that was 
permanently valuable in * Elements of Drawing * is here given, 
"together with such further guidance as his observance of the 
result of those lessons had shown him to be necessary." In the 
opening chapter of this remarkable book there is a collection of 
aphorisms quaint in expression, and which enforce truths in a way 
that helps to ensure their retention. Thus : — 

The greatest art represents everything with absolute sincerity, so far as 
it is able. But it chooses the best things to represent, and it places them 
in the best order in which they can be seen. You can only judge of what 
is best in process of time by the bettering of your own character ; what is 
true you can learn now if you will. 

Don't think by learning the nature or structure of a thing that you can 
learn to draw it. . . . Don't think you can paint a peach because you 
know there's a stone inside it ; nor face because you know a skull is. 

The pea is green, the cherry red, and the blackberry black — ^all round. 
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** Please paint me my white cat/' said little Imelda. " Child," answered 
"the Bolognese professor, ** in the grand school all cats are grey." 

Mr. BusEiN*s art criticisms have always been held in highest 
^admiration. A picture seemed to possess more wondrous power 
when the hidden beauties were brought into prominence, its 
motive analyzed, and the subtle details scrutinized. Attracted to 
the field by a desire and determination to defend his friend Turner, 
whose work was misunderstood and misjudged, he won laurels that 
have never faded, and gave to the world an acknowledged master- 
piece of English literature, whilst he secured for the greatest master 
of landscape art a place of honour until then denied him even by 
ihose to whom the spirit of his work should have commanded 
favour if not fervour. 

In ** Modern Painters," the " Stones op Venice," the " Seven 
Xamps of Architecture," and his numerous lectures, the 
^vocacy of art is maintained with such powerful eloquence that 
one feels it to be deplorable that the charms ensured by a right 
perception of the true and the beautiful, as revealed about and 
around us, are but the possession of the few to whom art is a 
reality and not a sentiment or conceit. 

Examples of Mr. Bushings art not only bear the impress of true 
•genius, but illustrate extreme care and delicacy of treatment. In 
tJt. Greorge*s Museum, at Sheffield, there are beautiful works of 
magnitude and power, and there are sketches and copies, various 
in subject, but uniform as to correct expression and graceful effec- 
tiveness. In his drawings of flowering plants for " Proserpina," 
ithe siiudent may become familiar with a style peculiarly his own, 
Jbreathing the spirit so touchingly presented in the closing words 
of the first volume of ** The Laws of Fesole " : "I have 
endeavoured to teach through my past life that this fair tree 
Igdrasil of Human Art can only flourish when its dew is Affection ; 
its fdr, Devotion ; the rock of its roots, Patience ; and its sun- 
jehine, God." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Science. 

If it should seem surprising that in the midst of a busy life Mr» 
Buskin has found time to investigate some of the wonders of 
natural science, it is still more remarkable that his range has been 
80 wide, his examination so deep. Botany, Geology, Mineralogy^ 
and Ornithology have received careful attention. It may amaze 
ns that so much should be attempted, and accomplished, in the span 
of a life, but upon reflection it will be admitted that such an ardent 
lover of nature could not rest, surrounded by such a wealth of 
beauty, quietly content with a view of the surface, but must needs 
learn and know something of the inner life of rock and reed and 
much that lies hidden in the folds of secrecy, untouched by the 
conventional modes of inspection and reflection of his scientific 
contemporaries, but which he has revealed, adding a grace to the 
flower, a charm to earth and her crystals, and inducing an affection 
and sympathy for " everjrthing that hath breath." 

Mr. Buskin has defined the exact position of our standpoint^ 
and shows us where our *' advancement" in scientific research i& 
leading us and, alas I in some quarters mf^-leading us. 

The position of our science he thus defines : ** We have the 
misfortune to live in an epoch of transition &om irrational dulness 
to irrational excitement ; and while once it was the highest courage 
of science to question nothing, it is now an agony to her to leave 
anything unquestioned ; .... it appears, doubtless, a vain idea 
to you that an end should ever be put to discovery ; but remember, 
such impossibility merely signifies that mortal science must remain 
imperfect." 

With a touch of sarcasm — ^the truth more forcibly presented by 
poignant utterance — ^he has commented upon our strictly utili- 
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tarian tendency in all that we seek and do, and has shown us 
that oTir science is deeply tinged with this perpetual demand for 
practical productiveness, this determination to measure by money's 
worth alone. In " Fobs Glayigeba" he asserts that our misjudg- 
ment of science is made clear by the fact that the age has attri- 
buted to her the functions rightly belonging to mechanical art — 
" You have," he says, "put a statue of science on the Holbom 
Viaduct with a steam-engine regulator in its hands. My ingenious 
friends, science has no more to do with making steam engines than 
with making breeches ; though she condescends to help you a Httle 
in such necessary (or it may be, conceivably, in both cases, some- 
times imnecessary) businesses. Science lives only in quiet places^ 
and with odd people, mostly poor." 

The materiahstic teaching of the present day is held in greatest 
abhorrence by Mr. Buskin. He expresses forcibly his horror that 
it should be possible for the Scientists of a certain " school " to 
regard a living creature as a bundle of bones and muscles — ^the 
resultant issue of "Evolution" — ^to which theory he has thus- 
incidentally referred in answer to his question. What is a feather ? 
** Feathers are smoothed down as a fiield of com by wind with 
rain; only the swathes laid in beautiful order. They are fur so 
structurally placed as to imply, and submit to, a perpetually swift 
forward motion. In fact I have no doubt the Darwinian theory 
on the subject is that the feathers of birds once stuck up all erect 
like the bristles of a brush, and have only been blown flat by con- 
tinual flying. Nay, we might even sufficienly represent the 
general manner of conclusion in the Darwinian system by the 
statement that if you fasten a hair-brush to a mi]l-wheel, with the 
handle forward, so as to develop itself into a neck by moving 
always in the same direction, and within continual hearing of a 
steam whistle, after a certain number of revolutions the hair-brush 
will fall in love with the whistle ; they will marry, lay an egQ, and 
the produce will be a nightingale." 

He has found it desirable to make sweeping changes in the 
whole range of science. The alterations are, however, mainly 
divisible imder the following heads ; 

A. The re-arrangement of the present systems of classiflcation 
of orders, genera, species, and varieties. 

3* The revision and alteration of nomenclature. 
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c. The omission of some items of detail in description of parts. 
D, The introduction of much information, historical, traditional, 
and parabolic, hitherto neglected or ignored by Scientists 
generally. 
The changes introduced he regards with approval, conceiving 
them to be helpful to the student. The introduction of history and 
legend he believes to be desirable and important, in an age when 
scepticism conceals its dangerous insinuations by the assumption 
of scientific term and theory, and when it would fain thus gain 
foothold in the kingdom of life for the dogma of death. Mr. 
Buskin tells the student, however, that the recasting of nomenda- 
•ture must be carefully distinguished from the recasting of classifi- 
cation. " I am perfectly sure," he says, " fchat it is wiser to use 
plain, short words than obscure long ones ; but not in the least 
sure that I am doing the best that can be done for my pupils, in 
"classing swallows with owls or milkworts with violets." 

It will help us to a right estimation and appreciation of the 
method here advocated if we consider the points raised, and 
note the details omitted, in the following Table of Questions and 
Instructions which Mr. Buskin has given as an example of the - 
^ind of examination paper he should hope for in a botanical 
class : — 

Examination Paper I, 

1. State the habit of such and such a plant. 

2 Sketch its leaf and a portion of its ramifications (memory). 

3. Explain the mathematical laws of its growth and structure. 

4. Give the composition of its juices in different seasons. 

.5. Its uses ? Its relations to other families of plants and conceivable 
uses beyond those known ? 

v6. Its commercial value in London ? Mode of cultivation ? 

7. Its mythological meaning ? The commonest or most beautiful fables 

respecting it? 

8. Quote any important references to it by great poets. 

9. Time of its introduction. 

10. Describe its consequent influence on civilization. 

Of all these ten questions, there is not one which does not test 
the student in other studies than botany. Thus, 1, Geography ; 2, 
T>rawing; 3, Mathematics; 4, 5, Chemistry; 6, PoHtical Economy; 
7, 8, 9, 10, Literature. 

Thus does he discourse upon the wealth of nature — of herb and 
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flower — ^in " Fbosebpina ; " of glaciers, rock and wave, of precious 
stones, and all that his Geology would teach, in "Deucalion;" or 
birds and feathered fowl, in "Love's Meinie;" and all that is 
delightful in this beautiful world about us he has, in one or other or 
his works, brought before us, with his descriptive and analytical 
power, and with the accuracy which science demands. 

Whatever may be the rigid requirements of the pedagogue in his. 
treatment of the "ologies" and "isms" which are included in 
the term "science," it is certain that the popular mind will be more 
successfully impressed by the presentation of truths with the sur- 
i^ounding charms with which they are encircled by Mr. Kuskin^ 
The popularity of science is professedly an aim of the age. Science 
jshould be sou ght aa a hft Tidrnftid nf tmth ; not g>in"Tiftr1 oji a. 

^ servant il LfiiiQr* Science does not seek to a void the Hght; is an 
enemy neither to revelation nor reUgion. Can we not en dorse 

Mr. Buskin's aase rtions upon this point? He speaks thus r 

**JHqw strange H Pftfi^« ^^haf. phyjBJcal science sho uld ever bave 
been thought adverse t o religion! The pride of physicaLficiencfr 
is, indeed, adverse, like every other ^nde, both to religion and* 



toithj but sincerity of scie nce so far from being hostile, is the- 
^ath-maker among t he mountains f or the fee t of those who pubHsb 
peace." 






CHAPTER VII. 
Labour. 

"A wholesome hiunan employment is the first and best method of 
education, mentally as well as bodily. . . . Labour considered as disci- 
pline has hitherto been thought of only for criminals ; but the real and 
noblest function of labour is to prevent crime, and not to be iSe-formatory 
but Formatory." 

This sentence from one of Mr. Buskin's letters gives us a view 
differing, very materially, from that which is held by a large sec- 
tion of the people, despite the pretty things that have been said of 
the *' dignity of labour." The very terms in familiar daily usage 
«.^., capital and labour, working classes, and the like, imply a 
distinction and division, if not absolute antagonism of interests ; 
and our mode of counting our labourers as so many ** hands *' — not 
as so many '* souls," as did the patriarchs — vindicates with some 
degree of clearness that there is presumably an inferior order of 
beings whose sole function it is to work for the maintenance of a 
large class of wn- workers — ^if the term is an awkward one let it 
pass ; — ^what can we call them better? The Gospel gives a graphic 
word-picture which may describe more accurately one section of 
the class who cannot dig, and are ashamed to beg ; but there are 
those who are honest, gauged by the world's morality and are yet 
idlers ; perhaps thoughtless, but none the less culpable. 

Mr. Buskin has taken pains to impress the £a.ct that *' God 
intends no man to live in this world without work." Labour 
should be universal, and not held in abhorrence as a penalty of 
poverty or as a blot on the escutcheon. Work is not the drudgery 
of the slave, but rightly regarded and properly effected is a means 
of happiness. But to secure this happiness through work the 
people — " must be fit for it ; they must not do too much of it : and 
they must have a sense of success in it — ^not a doubtful sense, such 
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^ Heeds some testimony of other people for its confirmation, but a 

^^^^^^ sense, or rather knowledge, that so much work has been well 

^d fidthfully done, whatever the world may say or think about it. 

^^ that in order that a man may be happy it is necessary that he / / 

^^ould not only be capable of his work, but a good judge of his 

^ork." ^ 

The passage quoted proves'ihe necessity for good work. Honesty 

in work is an imperative demand. It is noc of so much moment to 

ilie individual how tnuch can be done, but it is of the greatest im- 
portance that all should be well done. In working up material, in 
the production of fabric or utensil, when the labour is hastily or 
carelessly performed there is not only the waste of time involved in 
the production of a bad article, but the added injustice of having to 
Tise an article which perpetually frets and annoys one in the using. 
Mr. Buskin denounces this wrong with severity, and remarks that — 
•* No religion that ever was preached on this earth of God's round- 
ing ever proclaimed any salvation to sellers of bad goods. If the 
ghost that is within you, whatever the essence of it, leaves your 
lumd a juggler's and your heart a cheat's it is not a Holy Ghost, be 
assured of that ; and for the rest, all poHtical economy, as well as 
•jjl higher virtue, depends first upon sound work." 

Good work is of God. The line of conduct and duty is therefore 
«lear to those who would be '* workers together with Him." The 
eonmiand to the Companions of St. George is — ** Good work, 
'Virhether you live or die." ** It is not very difficult to discover 
^hat good work is," says Mr. Buskin ; " you keep the Sabbath in 
imitation of God's rest. Do, by all manner of means if you like ; 
and keep also the rest of the week in imitation of God's work." 
What this work is, in its main purpose, to be, he has pointed out in 
consecutive order — ^in human lines parallel with the Divine order 
^ven in the record of Genesis, and arranged briefly in manner 
following: — 

1. Letting in light where there is now darkness; espiecially 

mindful to give entrance to beams of light into poor rooihs, 
back streets, and crowded alleys. Let dayHght and sunlight 
peepinhere« 

2. Discipline of falling waters. In the Divine work, the firmi^- 

ment of Heaven, by the ordinance of the clouds, loosed or 
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restrained the waters, as guided by the Creator. Man is U^ 
put these doads to service. 
8. The separation of earth from water, and planting earth with 
herb and tree. Clearing the swamp, and bringing into cnlti- 
vation and nsefdl beauty the dreary desert or the weed-dad. 
waste. 

4. Due watching of the course of seasons, and fulfilment of woxk 

in its order. 

5. Filling the waters with fish, the air with birds, and the earth 

with beasts — ^not for "sport'' or needless slaughter, but- 
because it was good in the beginning to give them peaceful, 
dwelling with man. 
0. Breathing into the clay and lower nature of man the love or 
God, and leading him forth to a higher level, from whence he* 
may realize that, being made in Qx)d*s image, it is his privi-: 
lege to know Him and to serve Him. 
Linked to this question of occupation is that of remuneration,, 
and Mr. Buskin has spoken solemnly and with striking power upon« 
the futihty of attempting to serve two masters. He has told us 
if work is first with us and fee second — *' Work is your master and 
the lord of work who is God.'* If, on the other hand, a man ha^v 
fallen so low that his service is but eye-service ; if, in short, fee is 
first and work second, then fee is master and the lord of fee.) 
Briefly the argument reads — work first, you are God's servants ;. 
fee first, you are the fiend's. Proceeding in this vein he aska the^ 
workman, in " Time and Tide : " — " Are you agreed on any single^ 
thing you systematically want ? Less work and more wages, of 
<)ourse, but how much lessening of work do you suppose is possible ?. 
Do you think a time will ever come for everybody to have no work 
and all wages ? or have you yet taken the trouble so much as to, 
think out the nature of the true connexion between wages and. 
work?" - : 

He points out that this question seriously and fiilly considered will 
lead to the revelation of the fact that *' wages " in the full sense do 
not mean " pay " merely, " but the reward, whatever it may be, of 
pleasure as well as profit, and of various other advantages, which 
a man i^ meant by Providence to get during* life for work well 
done." If the men of the world, in this practical age, will not see- 
the force and truth of these remarks, theriB is still the undeniable 
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&ct that " pay," as a mere return for labour, is not to be measured 
alone by the quantity of coin ; the important point is what can be 
got for it, what is the exchangeable worth of the shilling, how 
tnany people want your pound ? 

But this question of pay has been dealt with in a more direct 
manner. In ** Unto This Last " the point is raised as to the possi- 
bility of fixing a rate of wage irrespective of the demand for 
labour, and with sarcastic humour the reader is reminded that 
** We do not sell our Prime-ministership by Dutch auction 
. . . • Sick, we do not inquire for a physician who takes less 
than a guinea ; Htigious, we never think of reducing six and eight- 
pence to four and sixpence ; caught in a shower, we do not canvass 
the cabmen to find one who values his driving at less than sixpence 
ia mile." 

The broad fields opened out for reflection by a statement of this 
nature cannot of course be explored within the limits of a short 
essay, but lest someone in astonishment should be inclined to point 
out the apparent injustice of paying good and bad alike, Mr. 
RusKiN significantly adds — " Choose your bricklayer ; that is th&- 
proper reward of the good workman, to be chosen .... the 
good workman employed, the bad workman unemployed." And 
this leads to the further phase — ^the unemployed. The obvious 
solution of the difficulty is that he who cannot properly lay bricks 
may be fit to carry the hod. There is a place for every one willing 
to work if he will but find his proper sphere. The process is 
simple enough if the heart is not proud. 

There is no place for idleness in the economy of Nature. If there 
be a system of economy — ^political or otherwise — ^which provides 
for a section of the people an existence of idleness and waste it is 
of necessity a false teaching, delusive, dangerous, and dreadful. In 
support of this assertion, should it need such, Mr. Euskik has 
written in one of his letters on Education : — ** In every idle arm and 
shoulder throughout the country there is a certain quantity offeree, 
equivalent to the force of so much fuel ; it is mere insane waste to 
dig for coal for our force while the vital force is unused ; and not 
only unused, but, in being so, corrupting and polluting itself. W& 
waste our coal and spoil our humanity at one and the same instants 
Therefore wherever there is an idle arm, always save coal with it,, 
jmd the stores of England will last the longer." 
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The sabject of the substitution of machinery for manual labouB 
has been treated with care and thought. The essence of the matter 
lies in the root-truth that so much earth can only provide for so 
much life. Machine power may permit idleness, but no machine 
can increase the possibihties of life. If one man by the aid of 
machinery does the work of five men, obviously four men are 
idle, or must seek firesh fields of labour; inventive genius haff 
not yet told us how men deprived of occupation may yet preserver 
a shelter for themselves and their fiGunihes and eat their bread in 
peace in the old home. 

But one point further. In " The Cbown of White Olive " some 
truths are enforced with respect to the marked tendency to pay 
tribute of honour to the warrior whilst the worker has no word of 
praise. Is there no romance save in war ? Is there no room for 
the Glory of Peace ? The ploughshare and the pruning-hook ; shall 
they not be symbols of honour as well as — ^nay, but in place of — 
the sword and the spear ? The woicds which fell firom the Hps of 
Him who spake as never man spake— long years ago-^ve right 
place of honour to labour : ** My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work." This is the Master's testimony. This truly is just tribute 
to the dignity of labour. 
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Commerce. 

^^f^MEECE marks the progress of civilization. It is the agency 

^hich the consumer is enabled to choose the needs or the 

^Viries of life. As Art shows the advancement of culture, Gom- 

^>Erce may be regarded as the test of moraUty. True conunerce 

^^t have a moral basis or it is not commerce at all, but a 

•Xigerous social development which may indeed exist amongst 

I but for which we have not yet found a name rightly descriptive 

^ its influence and evil. 

When the resources of civilization have been so rapidly and 

idely extended — thousands of vessels crossing and re-crossing 

)as and oceans with imports and exports, a net-work of railway 

ties inland, mills and factories ever3nvhere; public companies, 

dvate companies, exchanges and agents; co-operation, com- 

3tition, and traders wholesale and retail — ^it is obvious that the 

lestion is so surrounded with complications that it requires intri- 

.te thought and close reasoning to follow the windings of the 

Aze. Beduced, however, to a simpler level, we may consider with 

Ivantage some points presented. For in common with all great 

lestions this can be reduced to the simple level of duty and of 

^tice, and we shall thus be able to view the matter from a stand- 

)int from whence, eventually, all must be viewed and which even 

».day is the centre, professedly, from whence the Hues of action 

)riiig — as the radii diverge towards the circumference of the 

rcle — ^in the Christian community. And who shall define the 

xnits of this circle? We have happily still an unfailing and 

ifiallible guide in the Word of Life, which speaks with the voice 

f authority in no uncertain sound upon points of this nature : 

Let no man seek his own, but every man another's wealth.'* 

c 2 
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Words these addressed directly to the Corinthians but forming 
none the less a command to Christendom to-day. Eegarded, it 
may be said, in a literal but contorted sense — ^for the passage will 
admit an oddly antagonistic rendering, as you will observe, if a man, 
wilfully perverse, will not perceive the spirit. " And who is my 
neighbour " is no new question, but is asked only by those who ai*o 
profesedly readily conformable to the legality of the letter, and have 
not reached the higher standard of the direction of the spirit — save 
as an assimied possession, a sentiment or an intention. Thus Mr. 
EusEiN points out '' The distances of nations are measured not by 
seas, but by ignorances; and their divisions determined not by 
dialects, but by enmities.'* 

This point needs earnest thought, fordoes it not seem that we are 
long in realizing the ties of brotherhood ? Does it not appear that a 
nation is swayed not so much by the sceptre of its Sovereign, or 
the sword of its soldiery, as by the bias given to a movement — say, 
by members of its Stock Exchange — ^by the holders of bonds and 
bullion. 

Leaving definitions let us see what is the duty of the man 
of commerce. In other words what are the true functions of a 
merchant ? In " Unto This Last,'* Mr. Buskin remarks, " Five 
great intellectual professions, relating to daily necessities of life 
have hitherto existed — three exist necessarily, in every civilized 
nation : 

** The soldier's profession is to defend it. 

" The pastor's, to teach it. 
The physician's, to Iceep it in health. 
The lawyer's to enforce justice in it. 

** The merchant's, ioj^ovide for it. 
And the duty of all these men is, on due occasion, to die for it.. 

** On due occasion, namely: — 

*' The soldier, rather than leave his post in battle. 

" The physician, rather than leave his post in plague. 

*' The pastor, rather than teach falsehood. 

" The lawyer, rather than countenance injustice. 

** The merchant. What is his * due occasion ' of death ? 

** It is the main question for the merchant as for all of us. For^ 
truly, the man who does not know when to die does not know" 
how to live." 
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Proceeding, he argues forcibly that it is the merchant's duty to 
provide for the nation, and it is no more the function of the mer- 
^bant to get profit for himself out of that provision than it is the 
"Clergyman's function to get his stipend. The stipend is, of course, 
^ due and necessary adjunct, but not the object of life. Anticipa- 
tes the reception of such an annotmcement he acknowledges that 
-^'Ms sounds very strange, but adds that the only real strangeness is 
^hat it should so sound. Even so. Do we not seek, publicly, upon 
^t least one day in the week some utterance of guiding truth ? 
"^^e we not in fit frame to feel that we seek then a high morality, 
'^ point nearing perfectonism ? Have we then reaHzed the fact 
that the market may have its martyrdoms as well as the pulpit ; 
^^d trade its heroisms as well as war '* ? Until then let us not feel 
^lirprised that the professions have precedence, inasmuch as in this 
^eld at least one may count upon unselfish devotion of service, 
^ "^nd a willing resignation to the calls or claims of duty. 

Mr. Buskin portends that we will eventually discover a kind of 
•commerce " which is not exclusively selfish. Or rather that there 
never was, or can be, any other kind of commerce. . . . That it 
is an occupation which gentlemen will every day see more need to 
•engage in, rather than in the businesses of talking to men, or slaying 
them." The existence of so many progressive reforms and pro- 
tective associations and combinations is proof enough that we are 
. still far from the lofty ideal of a conunercial morality freed from 
the abuses to which it is subject undeniably at present. 

Upon one pronounced feature of modem trade — that of the parade 
of the super-superlative, by glare and gHtter, and the various modes 
employed in this inventive age — Mr. Kuskin is justifiably severe. 
In one of his essays he has commented upon some ancient maxims 
and has hung thereon the threads of his remarks. In one of these 
-xdiscourses he speaks thus : *' The getting of treasures by a lying 
iiongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of them that seek death." It 
we read instead of ** lying tongue '* " lying label, title, pretence, or 
-advertisement," we shall more clearly perceive the bearing of the 
words on modem business. If we speak from our inmost heart are 
we not compelled to admit the truth of the comment ? For be it 
remembered there is business and business. There is the light 
•occupation of mind and hand to which we can apply ourselves with 
'vdiligence as enjoined by the Scriptures ; and there is the term 
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** business " attached to the firivolities of the stage ; the inYestitn:^ 
of pantomime which clothes the clown with stolen possessio : 
whilst the officer of the law is innocently oblivions and onlools:^ 
are filled with mirth and merriment. Mimicry may be Ix^ 
regarded as enjoyable amusement, harmless enough and trsb^:^ 
parent ; on the sterner stage it may be the veil of knavery. 

In speaking of the principle of ** demand and supply" 
Buskin observes : ** The popular economist thinks himself wis^ 
having discovered that wealth, or the forms of property in genev: 
must go where they are required ; that whore demand is, sup] 
must follow." He farther declares *'that this course of domain' 
and supply cannot be forbidden by human laws. Precisely in 
same sense, and with the same certainty the waters of the wo: 
go where they are required. The course neither of clouds 
rivers can be forbidden by human will. But the disposition 
administration of them can be altered by human forethougb:::^ 
Whether the stream shall be a curse or a blessing depends upc:^ 
man's labour, and administrating inteUigence." This points o^ 
the important truth that the principle is regtdative and controUabl 
Let us by all means reahze that it is the duty of the merchant ^ 
provide supplies for right demand — it is quite another thing t^ 
create a demand for his supplies. Bage for riches may influence 
the heart, and engender the cravings of false appetites and hurtfc^ 
lusts. If the trader universally aided the teacher how quickly woulc: 
these delusive dangers be removed. 

There are other features of ** commerce " against which Mr - 
Buskin has spoken positively. The question of usiny has been 
dealt with at great length, and the injustice of *' interest " has beer* 
folly demonstrated and maintained to those followers who hav^ 
more closely identified themselves with his word and lyork. Thep 
evidence is conclusive to the unprejudiced mind prepared to treats 
the question on the higher basis which it has become fashionable 
to shelve, labelled with but one word — " sentiment." To such the 
words found in the prefebce of " The Two Paths of Aet " may here 
be fitly spoken : " We are all of us willing enough to accept dead 
truths or blunt ones, which can be fitted harmoniously into spare 
niches, or shrouded and coffined at once out of the way, we holding* 
complacently the cemetery keys, and supposing we have learned 
something. But a sapling truth, with earth at its root and 
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Mossom on its branches, or a trenchant truth, that can cut its way 
^l^roxigh bars and sods ; most men, it seems to me, dishke the 
^Sht or entertainment of, if by any means such ghost or vision may 
^ avoided." 

Xhe credit system, too, has been denounced ; as also the " eom- 
'^©ircial text'* — "Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
deaorest " — ^which Mr. Buskin reckons a historical record disgraceful 
^ tithe human intellect. 

This — or much of it — ^may fall upon the ears of some as a dis- 
<5ojrdant sound. Let such ask themselves carefully — ^and prayer- 
^^^Uy — ^whether the heart is rightly attuned. To some the chinking 
jingling of golden coins is a sweeter sound than any other. 
is does not necessarily prove that the rattle of the pieces is 
ic; it is possible that the conception has ever been limited, 
the heart, as yet, sealed against the better influences. If 
melody for such be found, let it be wedded in graceful har- 
to the words of the wise : " There is that scattereth, and yet 
^^^^creaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but 
tendeth to poverty." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Political Economy. 

The diBcussion of questions affecting the occupation of the people 
naturally leads to the consideration of the wider subject of PoHtical 
Economy. 

In this sphere, Mr. Buskin's pubhshed views have been less 
readily accepted than on any other of the arts or sciences upon 
which he has spoken with the voice and authority of a teacher. A 
very general opinion of disapprobation and disfavour has been from 
time to time expressed as the plans have been laid before the 
public ; but in this, as in other things of momentous issue, adverse 
reception in certain quarters neither determines merit and justice, 
nor does it prevent the ultimate success of right principles, when 
the world is ready to receive them — vox jpopuli is but the voice of 
the people after all. Opposition has exercised no deterrent in- 
fluence over Mr. Buskin, for he is possessed of a thorough con- 
fidence in the soundness of his doctrines, and manifests the 
finmestness of his convictions by sustained argument, logical 
definition, and effective illustration. 

He strenuously maintains that poHtical economists ordinarily 
found their theories and practically base their calculations on the 
negation of soul-power. That is to say, Political Economy, as a 
science, regards sections of humanity as masses of matter only ; 
much as the science of geology treats rocks and stones, or that of 
mathematics, quantities ; but there is an element introduced in the 
human economy which cannot be weighed or measured. The arts 
and sciences have not invented, nor can they invent, an instru- 
ment — a veritable psychometer — to register the changes and the 
forces of the soul, and hence the disturbing elements affect and 
** alter the essence of the creature under examination the moment 
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4Jiey are added ; they operate, not mathematically, but chemically, 
introducing conditions which render all previous knowledge un- 
available.** 

Mr. Buskin insists upon the due recognition of the virtue of 
honesty which some writers in dealing with the subject have not 
only ignored, but declared to be a practical impossibility in the 
midst of the keen competition which characterizes modern com- 
merce. He has thus introduced in the preface to one of his books 
("Unto This Last *') a paragraph bearing directly upon this point 
of importance — " Without venturing to pronounce — since on such a 
matter human judgment is by no means conclusive — what is, or is 
not, the noblest of God's works, we may yet admit so much of. 
Pope's assertion as that an honest man is among His best works 
presently visible, and, as things stand, a somewhat rare one ; but 
not an incredible or miraculous work ; still less an abnormal one. 
Honesty is not a disturbing force, which deranges the orbits of 
•oconomy ; but a consistent and commanding force, by obedience to 
which — and by no other obedience — these orbits can continue clear 
>of chaos." 

He has distinguished and defined, "clearly and deeply" the 
«difrerence between the two economies to which the term Pohtical 

and Mercantile might not imadvisedly be attached PoHtical 

Economy (the Economy of a state or of citizens) consists simply 
in the production, preservation, and distribution, at fittest time 
;«ind place, of useful or pleasurable things ; but Mercantile 
Economy, the economy of * merces ' or ' pay,* signifies the accu 
mulation, in the hands of individuals, of legal or moral claim upon, 
-or power over, the labour of others ; every such claim implying 
precisely as much poverty or debt on one side, as it impHes riches 
or right on the other.'* 

These three important qualifications Mr. Buskin asserts are 
either ignored or falsely treated in the " science ** of Political 
Economy, as popularly perceived and received. Beviewed in order — 

A. The presence and influence of the social affections. 

B. The reaHzation of the truth that honesty is neither an 

abnormal attribute nor a disturbing force, but a perfectly 
possible and natural possession. 
•c. The fact that the wealth of the individual is in no way 
indicative of the wealth or welfare of a state. The acquire* 
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ment of wealth by a narrowed section may indeed be* 

working rain for the state. As Goldsmith has said — 

HI fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

But what is wealth ? The term constantly occurs, and it is im- 
possible to review the case rightly without first having an accurate 
knowledge of what wealth really is. Mr. Buskin claims that 
though it has been incidentally defined in '* good Greek by Plato- 
and Xenophon, and good Latin by Cicero and Horace," he for the 
first time has given its true logical definition in plain EngHsh. In 
a lengthy and exhaustive argument, he has traced the matter 
through its various phases, refuting the assertions of such thinkers 
as Mill and Bicardo. Briefly the matter may be thus stated — 
Wealth consists in the possession of things helpful and right, 
their value estimated as they avail towards life ; " the value of a 
thing is independent of opinion, and of quality. Think what you 
will of it, gain how much you may of it, the value of the thing itselT 
is neither greater nor less. For ever it avails, or avails not ; no esti- 
mate can raise, no disdain depress, the power which it holds from 
the Maker of things and of men.*' If the first essential condition 
be possession, the definition requires further qualification, for '* it 
is impossible to conclude, of any given mass of acquired wealth, 
merely by the fact of its existence, whether it signifies good or 
evil to the nation in the midst of which it exists. Its real value 
depends on the moral sign attached to it, just as sternly as that of 
a mathematical quantity depends on the algebraical sign attached 
to it." 

Wealth, then, is the *' possession of useful articles which we can 
use" Mr. Buskin points out that this is a very serious change, for 
wealth, instead of depending merely on a ** have " is thus seen to 
depend on a " can." We have not therefore to deal with a dull 
heap of accumulated matter, but must consult the capacities and 
inclinations of men in the exercise of their care and control in the 
use or abuse of their possessions. Thus it follows that **if a thing 
is to be useful it must be not only of an availing nature, but in 
availing hands .... so that the science of welQth, regarded 
as a science of accimiulation, is accumidative of capacity as well as 
of material, when regarded as a science of distribution, as distribu- 
tion not absolute, but discriminate ; not of everything to every man» 
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bxit of the right thing to the right man. A difficult science, depen- 
dent on more than arithmetic. Wealth, therefore, is the posses- 
islon of the valuable by the valiant.'* 

This indicates the scope of a science having for its object the 
"health of the State. The poetry of patriotism may have a 
"Wonderful charm for an excited audience, whose passions are 
jcoused by the eloquent oratory of a poHtical partisan, but in the 
^^rdinary routine of daily life the masses are, alas, intent upon the 
jsmbject of self-seeking, and to them the only science worth follow- 
Sjog, ardently and unceasingly, is the science of getting rich, which 
dLnvolves, of course, the necessity of keeping your neighbour poor, 
-^or the art of becoming rich is, in "accurate terms, the art of 
^establishing the maximum inequaUty in our own favour." 

Men are ready enough to profess their willingness to die for 

^heir country ; oddly enough there are but few, seemingly, who care 

iK> live for it. Yet the true needs of a healthy state are found in 

noble Hves. This dignity of life is difficult of attainment, yet not 

unattainable. How essential, then, that our eyes should be opened 

to the barriers to true progress ; how needful that you and I should 

reaUze the power centred in us for the extension of good, if rightly 

directed and earnestly exerted. Individual indifference tends ta 

swell the raoks of those cast upon the sea of life without helm or 

compass; a pirate fleet, intent only on rapine, flying from the 

mast-head a flag bearing the symbols of death. Yet in the midst 

of all this urgent need it is so easy to be hopefiil and not helpful, to 

give lavish bestowal of the sympathy of sentiment, and deny the 

aid of active service. 

The pohtical economist, like a true philanthropist, has here a field 
for his energy — a claim for his care as parent, teacher, citizen, 
or statesman — offering a harvest of rich reward when in fulness 
of time the fruit is borne. That the issue of this exemplary duty 
and discipline is truly momentous may be gleaned from a para- 
graph teaching its terrible truth with vivid force in maimer follow- 
ing : — " No poHtical constitution can ennoble knaves ; no privileges- 
can assist them; no possessions enrich them. Their gains are 
occult curses; comfortless loss their truest blessing; fsulure and 
pain Nature's only mercy to them. Look to it, therefore, first that 
you get some wholesome honesty for the foundation of all things.'*' 
Cleared to a firm foundation, it is necessary now to show, in 
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hastily sketched outline, what Mr. Buskin would put in the place 
from whence the debris has supposedly been taken. The first ques- 
tion which presents itself in the *** new order " is that of the land, 
•concerning which he says : " The right action of a State respecting 
its land is to secure it in various portions to those of its citizens who 
deserve to be trusted with it, according to their respective desires 
and proved capacities ... for the most part leaving them free (in 
its management), but interfering in cases of gross mismanagement 
or abuse of power. And in the case of great old famiHes which 
always ought to be, and in some measure, however decadent, still 
truly are, the noblest monumental architecture of the kingdom • • • 
so much land ought to be granted to them in perpetuity as may 
enable them to live thereon with all circumstances of State and 
•outward nobleness ; but their income must in no wise be derived 
from the rents of it" This leads on to the consideration of the 
•question of occupation of the body of men maintained by State 
cost. Leaving the actual names of the various offices and officers 
their functional power or authority has been defined somewhat as 
-follows : — 

I. "An observant one: by which all men shall be looked after 

and taken note of. 

II. A helpful one, fi:om which those who need help can get it. 

III. A prudential one, which shall not let people dig in wrong 
places for coal, nor make railroads where they are not 
wanted ; and which shall also with true pro^ddence insist on 
their digging in right places for coal, in a safe manner, and 
making railroads where they are waated. 

IV. A martial one, which will punish knaves, and make idle 
persons work. 

V. An instructive one, which shall cell everybody what it is their 
duty to know. 

VI. A deliberative and decisive one, which shall judge by law, 
and amend or make law ; 

VII. An exemplary one which shall show what is loveliest in 
the art of life." 

Thus rapidly surveyed — a wide scheme pressed into narrowed 
iimits — one may be startled at the seeming revolutionary aspect 
^f its originality. The pages of history are records of revo- 
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Intions. If we could lift the curtain that hides futurity and peep 
at prospective possibiHties, I am not prepared to say how we 
should be affected. This only we know ; time never halts. The 
cycle perpetually revolves. Let advancement be shaped in true 
moulds. In the contemplation of the future of a great nation there 
is nothing dangerous or dreadful. 

Mr. Buskin's thoughts and teachings upon Political Economy 
have been summed, by himself, in the aphorism — ** Government 
and co-operation are in all things the laws of life ; anarchy and 
competition the laws of death.'' There is in his words an ampHfi- 
cation of the grandly beautiful utterance of the Holy Bible — the 
true basis of a right economy — " Honour all men. Love the- 
brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the kinof." 



CHAPTER X. 

Woman. 

Charles Kingsley, in a lecture on Heroism has said, ** Any man or 
woman who will, in any age, and mider any circimistances, can live 
(the heroic life and exercise heroic influences." Brave words, full of 
•encouragement and hope, yet what severe comment is such a state- 
ment upon much which is allowed to pass through the realm of 
activity as current coin, stamped in the Mint of Time, with the 
image of life, and superscription of duty. 

In an age when one of the chief aims of existence is idle pleasure ; 
when the spirit of self-devotion is widely prevailing, and when, in 
jdl seriousness, it has been asked, " Is life worth Hving ? " it would 
seem there is need for the infusion of some of those "heroic 
influences " apparently attainable, and which woidd give life zest 
and zeal — not hopelessness and impatience — making earth neither 
a dreary desert, nor a place of unrealized anticipations, of crushed 
hopes and defeated intentions, but a beautiful home where we are 
to learn the lessons of discipline and duty and reaHze the power of 
the laws of love. 

In all this, woman has necessarily and naturally not only on 
interest but an influence. If the Pagans denied to woman the place 
the she had a right to occupy, the world has been but slow to 
recognize the error and repair the injustice, for are we not even 
to-day famihar enough with some evidences of distinctive differences 
which are forced upon us in the ugly form of " women's rights'* — 
as though the world were cold and callous — ^man void of chivalry 
and gallantry in pitiless antagonism to woman — ^the interests of 
humanity divided and the population of earth maintained by *' the 
survival of the fittest." The page of Sacred History firom the first 
dawn of the morning of life points out th^ important place of 
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woman — in the exercise of her influence and through the force of 
lier power — ^in the earKer and later ages brought under review in 
ihe Holy Book. 

Mr. KnsEiK, in his essay " Op Queens' Gaedens," sets himself 
to consider how far women may be called to exercise a true queenly 
power, not in their household only, but over all within their sphere. 
He proceeds to review the heroines of Shakespeare, and points out 
that there is ** hardly a play that has not a perfect woman in it, 
steadfast in grave hope and errorless purpose : CordeHa, Desdemona, 
Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Kathenne, Perdita, Sylvia, 
Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, and perhaps loveliest, Virgilia; 
are all feiultless ; conceived in the highest heroic type of humanity." 
He then analyzes with critical care the phases of female character, 
as brought before us by the genius of the Poet, to show that in good 
books the true woman ** lives the heroic life and exercises heroic 
influences." 

He has much to say upon the qualities rightly attributable to the 
intellect and energy of man, which we do not look for in woman — 
" her power is for rule, not for battle — and her intellect is not for 
invention or creation, but for sweet ordering, arrangement and 
decision. She sees the qualities of things, their claims and their 
places. Her great function is praise : she enters into no contest, 
but infallibly adjudges the crown of contest. By her office, and 
place, she is protected from all danger and temptation. The man 
in his rough work in open world must encounter all peril and trial ; 
to him, therefore, must be the failure, the offence, the inevitable 
error : often he must be wounded or subdued ; often misled, and 
always hardened. But he guards the woman from all this ; within 
his house, as ruled by her, unless she herself has sought it, need enter 
no danger, no temptation, no cause of error or offence. This is the 
true nature of the home — ^it is the place of peace ; the shelter, not 
only from all injury, but from all terror, doubt, and division. In 
80 fiEur as it is not this, it is not home«" 

True words, fitly spoken, these ; and as we read them have we 
not before us the vision of some " angel in the house " by whose 
active energy peace aa!id order are maintained, and in whose presence 
the weariness of toil becomes a lighter load, and the burden of 
care is unconsciously lifted, when the gathering shades of evening 
whisper the nearing close of another day. 
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" It is better to dwell in the wilderness than with a contentions 
and an angry woman," saith the Book of the Proverbs. By a pro- 
cess of inverse reasoning, we might say it matters not how simple' 
the surroundings, how plain the feure, where there is a true woman 
there is truly a home. 

Having attempted to determine and define woman's right plac& 
and power, the means and modes of fitting her for these responsi- 
biHties have to be considered. Someone has said, " When you 
educate a boy you perhaps educate a man : when you educate a 
woman you educate a family ;*' and in the education of women we 
have been careless, if not absolutely neglectful. Mr. Buskin has 
remarked that the first essential point is to moidd the physical 
frame, to secure '* for her such physical training and exercise as may 
confirm her health and perfect her beauty." In the development 
of this physical power and freedom there is to be a corresponding- 
growth of the heart, until she attain fulness of stature, not only in- 
healthy vitaHty, but in happiness and hope. He pleads for noble 
teachers as well as noble teaching — ^for minds quickened with a 
light force, hearts moved with a true feeling. 

In addition to what are commonly regarded as accomplishments, 
Mr. Buskin asks that every day something useful, in the vulgar 
sense, may be done ; that the economy of the kitchen be thoroughly 
understood, and as far as time and opportunity will permit, visits 
be paid to poorer families, and habits of thrifty care and cleanliness 
be taught, and, he adds, '*if you manage to get a clean table-cloth, 
bright plates on it, and a good dish in the middle, of your own 
cooking, you may ask leave to say a short grace ; and let yoiur 
religious ministries be confined to that much for the present." 

A certain portion of each day should be set apart unbroken for* 
making strong and pretty dresses for the poor. The sound qualities 
of all useful stuffs should be learned until known familiarly, and 
only the best material used. Thus in useful and helpful occupation 
the day should be employed, and the reward shall be the blessings 
and peace of the gentle life. 

Some years ago, in answer to a girl's inquiry, Mr. Buskin wrote- 
" A Letter to Young Girls," since reprinted and pubhshed in separate- 
form, in which he gives a Hst of rules for guidance of daily duty^ 
Under seven divisional heads he enjoins : — 

1. Preservation of absolute calm of temper in all chances ; re- 
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ceiving everything as coming directly from Christ's hand ; 
there will be trials and provocations — ^thank Him the more, 
and feel it is an indication and condition of trust. The one 
thing needfdl is that nothing shotdd vex. 

2. Bepetition each morning of the Biblical text, ^* Whoso forsaketh 
not all that he hath cannot be my disciple." Willing sub- 
mission of ever3rthing to the care of Christ. All received 
from Him and given up to Him as He wills. 

8. Careful regard for all that is entrusted for safe keeping, 
'* looking to yourself, indeed, practically, as a Httle house- 
maid set to keep Christ's books and room in order, and not 
as yourself the mistress of anything." 

4. SimpHcity of dress. Not in graceless form or flimsy fashion, 

but in accordance with the rules of taste and decency; in 
bright colours, if becoming; according to fashion, if not 
costly ; but always in best materials. 

5. The employment of good dressmakers for such work as may 

be given. These good dressmakers to be chosen from those 
who are poor and living in the country, not the rich in large 
houses, in London. Upon this point Mr. Buskin adds: 
" There are no good dressmakers in the country — no ; but 
there soon will be if you obey St. George's orders, which are 
very strict indeed about never buying dresses in London." 

6. The acquirement of the art of dressmaking and needlework 

generally. Making dresses serviceable and pretty for those 
who have neither time nor taste to make their own, but who 
will nevertheless keenly appreciate. Striving, too, by the 
power of example, to show what should be worn and how. 

7. The habit of cheerfulness of duty and joyous appreciation of 

the incidents of daily life. ** Remembering all the while 

that your hand is every instant on the helm of the ship of 

your life, and that the Master, on the fiEbr shore of Araby the 

blest, looks for its sail on the horizon, to its hour." 

Having glanced thus discursively at what Mr. Buskin would teach 

women and have them teach us in domestic and social life, there 

remains yet the wider question of the of&ces of woman with respect 

to the State. Her duties widen with her sphere — a woman's " duty^ 

as a member of the commonwealth is to assist in the ordering, in 

the comforting, and in the beautiful adornment of the State.' ^ 

D 
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Upon eadi of these points modi has been spoken with originality, 
Ibireey and hesnty of e^^ression. 

As women, Isdies, and qnneens, he has shown in chivalroiis 'words, 
and with honest candour, what is noUe in the character of woman. 
In the bestowal of title Mr. Buskdi is ahrays apt and striking, and 
there is a deep and significant fitness in his choice of the appellation 
^'Qoeais.** Man may be the sterner sex; he is sofamissiYe to a 
degree, compliant to the utmost of his power, when there is a *' lady 
in the question." Her request is as a royal demand; her whimsical 
fancy dictates the follies of fiuahion ; her word is law inexorable, 
and her infioence is wider and more potent than is conceived, for 
Mr. BnsnN mMTitMing that if the ladies ot England monmed, not 
only in outward gaib, hot with sadneiw of comitenance and heaviness 
<}f heart, when the terrors of war raged, the martial spirit would be 
^speedily quenched, and we should enjoy the smiles of a perpetual 
peace. " They who govern verily ' Dei gratuV are all princes, yes, 
<xr princesses of peace. Men, by their natme, are prone to fight ; 
they will fi^t for any caose (xt for none. It is for you [woman] 
to choose their cause for them ; and to forbid them when there is 
no cause. There is no snfTering, no injustice, no misery in the 
•earth, but the guilt of it lies with yon.*' 



CHAPTER XI. 

Ethics. 

The science of human duty is a subject wide enough, and important 
^enough, to engage the attention of every one who strives not 
merely to exist, but to live. In the contemplation of the life of 
Mr. Buskin, and the lessons he enjoins and enforces, the range truly 
is extensive, and we might readily fill much space in commenting 
xipon the many phases introduced and interwoven in his words, and 
which constitute an integral condition of his own character, for, as 
41 living epistle, he strives for the personal embodiment of his own 
conception of right and duty, and can be read of those whose per- 
ceptions have not been blunted by frequent rough contact with the 
Hard crust of modem life, whose hearts are not inflamed by the 
unnatural heat of modem " enjoyment,*' or chilled into stupor by 
the freezing influence of lethcurgic indifference. 

We will not attempt to draw aside the curtain which screens the 
private life from the public gaze. It is neither desired nor intended 
to pry with presumptive impertinence into the incidents and acci- 
dents of his personal existence, but it seems desirable to bring 
together some farther fragments from the store yet untouched in 
-considering speciflcally and separately the questions dealt with in 
^previous papers, but which constitute essential elements in the art 
-of Ufe. 

It appears needful, for instance, to review the charge frequently 

urged — ^perhaps in ignorance, certainly with injustice — against Mr, 

Buskin ; that of, flrst, designating, and then dismissing, his teach* 

ings as matters of sentiment — the term used, of course, in an 

opprobrious sense. But he has vigorously defended his position. 

He has told us in ** Fobs Clavigeba " : *' Because I have passed my 

life in almsgiving, not in fortune hunting ; because I have labouredL 

D 2 
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always for the honour of others, not my own ; and have chosen 
rather to make men look to Turner and Luini, than to form or- 
exhihit the skill of my own hand ; because I have lowered my 
rents and assured the comfortable lives of my poor tenants, instead 
of taking from them all I coidd force for the roofs they needed ;: 
because I love a wood walk better than a London street, and would 
rather watch a sea-guU fly than shoot it, and rather hear a thrush 
sing than eat it ; finally, because I never disobeyed my mother, 
and because I have honoured all women with solemn worship, and 
have been kind even to the unthankful and the evil ; therefore the^ 
hacks of EngHsh art and Uterature wag their heads at me, and the 
poor wretch who pawns the dirty linen of his soul daily for a bottle 
of sour wine and a cigar talks of the effeminate sentimentality or 
EusKiN." This fragment of explanatory autobiography necessarily 
egoistical will not be judged egotistical save by those who wilfully 
pervert evidence for the sustenance of preconceived prejudice, or 
who indulge a spirit of hatred engendered by motives not yet fairly 
examined by other than the dim light of obstinate prejudgment, or 
stubborn partiality. 

Let us not dismiss hurriedly this faculty of thoiight and feeling- 
to which the world generally attaches not only no value, but rather 
invests with a certain foolish fear, as curiously inexplicable as> 
some other fancies which pass for fallacies, but are solid fia.cts 
nevertheless. Sentiment in itself is not to be feared — by itself,, 
mere sentimentahsm which arouses intention, but does not seek 
fulfilment ; which deals with studied posture and vapid sophistry, 
^. i&g ^ is perilott a_8B d lamenta ble^ But true sentiment is a Divine- 
I gift. God gave us hearts as well as heads and hands. Sentiment 
i is a motor which helps to raise man to the higher level — an 
^ unknown quantity in the equation of life, with value yet unde- 
termined, but an essential factor in the calculation, holding accurate 
place, and revealing at last its proper worth when, in the product 
of years, the problem is solved. 

There is a beauty and a glory in the cloud and in the field which 
can be reaHsed, but which cannot be frdly expressed. The adorn- 
ments of the natural world can be but imperfectly pictured by an. 
arrangement of words and phrases. We cannot successfully adapt 
the alphabets of earth to the language of the soul. Our blunted 
.senses and dusky vision are but finite at best. 
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We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love ; and there are things 
which ''eye hath not seen, nor ear heard;" — ^these influence? 
make np largely the happiness of life. Mr. Buskin has thus ex- 
pressed his views upon this question : " To watch the com grow, 
.and the blossoms set ; to draw hard breath over the ploughshare or 
spade; to see, to think, to love, to hope, to pray — these are the 
things that make men happy ; they have always had the power of 
-doing this, they never will have power to do more. The world's 
prosperity depends upon our knowing and teaching these few 
things : but upon iron, or glass, or electricity, or steam in nowise." 

In the simple life and its surroundings Mr. Buskin points out^^ 
the true source of comfort; in impHcit trust in God, absolute truth, i 
earnest effort, and sustained action, our guiding duty. For such is/ 
promised the perfection of peace. 

For this rich reward it is needful that the habit of contentment 
be cultivated — a petulant spirit denies repose. The incidents of 
daily life must be met, the events of existence are inevitable. 
** There are three things to which man is bom: labour, sorrow, and 
joy. Each of these three things has its baseness and its nobleness. 
There is base labour, and noble labour. There is base sorrow, and 
noble sorrow. There is base joy, and noble joy. But you must 
not think to avoid the corruption of these things by doing without 
the things themselves. Nor can any life be right that has not all 
three. Labour without joy is base. Labour without sorrow is 
base. Sorrow without labour is base. Joy without labour is base.*' 
It is a serious thing to live ! 

In another place he has spoken of the real and the unreal — ^the 
true and the false — ^the ideal reahzed and unrealized. Man '' has 
a true and false (otherwise called a Uving and dead, or a feigned 
or imfeigned) faith. He has a true and a flEklse hope, a true and a 

false charity, and, finally, a true and a false life His 

false life is, indeed, but one of the conditions of death, or stupor, 
but it acts even when it cannot be said to animate, and is not easily 
known from the true. It is that life of custom and accident in 
which many of us pass much of our time in the world ; that life in 
which we do what we have not purposed, and speak what we do 
not mean, and assent to what we do not understand; that life 
which is overlaid by the weight of things external to it, and is 
moulded by them, instead of assimilating them ; that which, instead 
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of growing and blossoming tinder any wholesome dew, is crystal- 
lized over with it, as with hoarfrost, and becomes to the true lif^ 
what an arborescence is to the tree, a candied agglomeration of ~ 
thoTights and habits foreign to it, brittle, obstinate, and icy, which 
can neither bend nor grow, bat must be crushed and broken tobits^ 
if it stand in our way." 

It may be said : In much of this there is the utterance of truths 
which every noble mind would receive as conditions necessary for 
the noble life. Admitted. The Sermon on the Mount, the glorious 
Gospel, grand and sublime, may also be received with general 
assent ; yet an " eye for an eye " may ser\'e as an illustration of 
the spirit of modem dealing as aptly as it served the purpose of 
the Master in revealing the economy of " them of old time ; " the 
splendour of woven fabric and of rich ornament is deemed more 
glorious in the opinion of public perception than the lilies that 
girdle the mountain or the clouds that crown the peaks. We were, 
nevertheless, told by the Teacher sent from God plain truths upon 
these points in language simple, beautiful, and unmistakeable. We 
have not yet touched the depths of the words of Him, the Truo 
Poet, who came to reveal the Eternal and Divine to a wondering 
world so ready to criticize and so slow to learn. 

Mr. Buskin has boldly made the Bible the standard and guide 
for the conduct of life. He has not found it necessary to reject 
such sentences as seem scarcely reconcileable (if there be such) 
with certain conceptions — or misconceptions — of the finite intellect, 
but has taken the principles of divine love and wisdom as his rule,. 
and by faith and prayer has endeavoured to put precept into prac- 
tice, and he finds all that is needed for the realization of the 
promises surrounding the beatitudes of the Scriptures. 

The Bible is not merely a record of dead historical fact and 
collection of maxims that are to fade into forgetfolness with the 
advent of any new age of thought or theory. It is the Word 
of Life ; a living Book ; the Book for all conditions and for all 
time. It is a Lamp for other feet than those of the Psalmist, and 
wiU continue to throw the radiance of its light upon the Path, 
revealing the chasms of doubt and danger — ^the precipices of 
infidelity and unbelief. 

As a teacher, Mr. Buskin is the expounder of these everlasting 
truths. He has sought no other guide for his thought and deed — 
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he found this one safe and sore. The line of duty is clearly 
defined, because the Commandments have been written indeUbly 
upon the tablets of his heart. The '* royal law according to the 
Scripture " is carefully regarded, for he realizes the deep signifi- 
cance of the Apostle's warning conveyed in the question he put to 
the Church at Corinth, ** Who maketh thee to differ from another ? 
and what hast thou that thou didst notreceive ? " He has but one 
answer to the question, which issued, first from the lips of binri who 
sought shelter in evasive cowardice — a question repeated with 
semblance of surprise to-day, " AmT my brother's keeper ?'* 

In the possession of this spirit of charity — ^which suflfereth long 
and is kind — ^let us lay up in the storehouse of our thought this 
Httle sentence which may help to guide us into channels of right 
action and fit us for the duties of the day : ** I will strive to raise 
my own body and soul daily into higher powers of duty and hap- 
piness ; not in rivalship or contention with others, but for the help, 
delight, honour of others, and for the joy and peace of my own 
life." 



CHAPTER -^1. 

Beuoion. 

In a note explaining the meaning and value attached to the word 
'* Beligion '* by Mr. Buskin, in his writings, he has said, ^* I always 
use it impartially of all the forms of submission to a Supreme 
Being adopted by man; and such submission, involving moral 
obligation, is stated to be essential to all healthy human action." 

"Whilst it is not within the province of our present purpose to 
examine, and comment, in a critical spirit, upon points of orthodoxy 
— ^which by the way has been defined, with some show of truth, 
as my "doxy" — nor to enter upon a theological discussion, it 
seemed that a series of papers attempting to deal with the thoughts 
of an intensely religious mind would be strangely incomplete 
without some further direct evidence upon the subject of Beligion 
itself as presented to that mind. 

It has always been clear to the thoughtful that a moral life is 
not necessarily a reHgious life, that a rehgious Ufe is not necessarily 
a secluded life ; but the higher life, the Christian life, does incorpo- 
rate morality and all that tends to its advancement, that it 
is concerned with the duties of to-day, and though doctors 
differ in the science of theology, as in other "ologies," there 
is in every fedthful heart, in every sanctified spirit, a holy 
assurance of the Divine presence — & blessed reaHsation of the 
fulfilment of prophetic promise of "Immanuel — God with us." 
As a recognized leader of thought, and a teacher of a civilized 
and Christian community, it is well to seek, further, what Mr. 
Buskin really holds to be essential truths. 

In one of his Oxford lectures, which gives his views'upon the 
relation of Art to use — a subject in the treatment of which he 
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proposed to consider the mode in which Fine Art is founded upon, 
or may contribute to, the practical requirements of human life— he 
jnakes some observations upon the ** divinity of all Art when it 
IB truly fair or truly serviceable ; ** and in the closing sentences he 
^ves some thoughts upon the usual benediction which greets the 
ear so often, and which pleads for the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
<^host. He remarks that he does not know exactly what sense is 
.attached to these expressions, but he wishes all to be positively 
.assured that the three things actually exist and can be known 
and possessed — "First, by simply obeying the orders of the 
JPounder of your religion, all grace, graciousness, or beauty and 
fiavour of gentle Hfe will be given to you in mind and body, in 
work and in rest. The grace of Christ exists and can be had if 
^ou will. Secondly, as you know more and more of the created 
world, you will find that the true will of its Maker is that its 
•creatures should be happy; when He has made everything 
beautiful in its time and its place, and that it is chiefly by the 
i&ult of men, when they are allowed the liberty of thwarting 
His laws, that creation groans and travails in pain. The love 
of God exists and you may see it, and live in it if you wilL 
Lastly, a spirit does actually exist which teaches the ant 
iier path, the bird her building, and men, in an instinctive 
and marvellous way whatever lovely arts and noble deeds are 
possible to them. Without it you can do no good thing. To the 
;grief of it you can do many bad ones. In the possession of it is 
your peace and your power. And there is a fourth thing, of which 
we already knew too much. There is an evil spirit whose dominion 
is in blindness and in cowardice, as the dominion of the Spirit ot 
Wisdom is in clear sight and in courage. And this bUnd cowardly 
spirit is for ever telling you that evil tilings are pardonable, and 
you shall not die for them, and that good things are impossible, and 
you need not live for them. ... I pray you with all earnest- 
ness to prove, and know within your hearts, that all things lovely 
and righteous are possible for those who beUeve in their possibility, 
and who determine that for their part, they will make every day*s 
work contribute to them. Let every dawn of morning be to you 
as the beginning of life, and every setting sun be to you as its 
close : then let every one of these short h'ves leave its short record 
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of some kindly thing done for others — some goodly strength or 
knowledge gained for yourselves." 

This may snrely be accepted as something more than an indica> 
tion that the fdndamental truths, as to the Godhead, are held' 
inviolate, though there have been occasional assertions that the- 
Saviour, and His mediatorial attributes, were not properly 
recognized in the teachings of Mr. Buskin. This is but another- 
instance of the error to which hypercitical impatience is prone,, 
when, with hurried glance and unsympathetic thoughtlessness, it 
pounces upon a word here and a sentence there, raising upon this 
fragmentary foundation a theory often enough quite the reverse of 
fiEu;t. 

There is no indication in any of Mr. Buskin's works, so far as I 
know, to imply that he in any way attempted to ignore or weaken 
the full force of the inspired assertion which St. John gives in hi&- 
First Epistle : ** If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." What he does enjoin is that 
we should beware, lest by a thoughtless reHance upon the efficacy 
of the ceremonial alone, engendered perhaps by the extreme 
doctrine of vicarious authority, the Father is viewed as a con- 
suming fire, waiting for vengeance — not delighting in mercy;, 
and lest men strive not to cease from evil, if under the mis- 
taken behef that pardon be purchaseable by payment, they 
are regardless of demeanour and duty. There has never been an 
attempt to express in the sHghtest degree a doubt that " where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound ; " but he does ask with all 
the earnestness of which he is capable, '* Shall we continue in siq. 
that grace may aboimd?" It is an easy thing to say "Lord, I 
believe," but he asks for proof of allegiance ; for a manifestation of 
the possession of faith which finds frequently such ready acknow- 
ledgment in profession. Faith living must be life working. If 
there is no healthy thought, no helpful word, no earnest deed, o, 
jnere creed is but a worthless formula, its repetition an empty 
soimd. 

The Prophets have spoken. The Word is free. Unprejudiced^ 
search the Scriptures, as the Bereans of old, *' whether these things- 
be." This is what Mr. Buskin asks. Turn, for instance, to the 
earlier verses of the Book of Isaiah. There note the word of cen» 
AUre spoken to those who would offer vain oblations, with all 
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ol)servance of ritual, with spreading of hands, yea, and even witli 
many prayers ; followed, this, by the injunction " Learn to do well^ 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow." 

This grand practical application is the teaching of the New 
Testament, and it is in no way opposed by any of the teachings of 
Mr. Buskin ; indeed he is to such a degree inclined to literal and. 
realistic interpretation, and application, of the Spiritual Truths of 
the Inspired Word, that he has spared no pains to show his lack 
of sympathy with those who indulge the speculative fEtculty so far 
as to render Bevelation a series of veiled thoughts, of half-expressed, 
truths which need elaboration or amendment, — ^theologians who* 
theorize wonderfully, and whose strength appears not so much to 
rest in the feict that ** It is written " as in the surmise ** it is meant 
to be written : " yet, he urges the all truth that spiritual tilings 
are spiritually discerned. In this there is no conflicting thought ;. 
it is but a perfect testimony. 

Further ; he never evades. If there is a point which is not clear 
to his mind, he is not ashamed to confess it. Occasionally one 
comes across a refreshing confession that a certain Divine thought 
lies beyond the limit of his finite mind; that he has not< the 
power to comprehend it, but possesses the faith to apprehend it.. 
Upon other questions his mind is so made up as to experience 
no danger of subsequent doubt. For instance, in spe&king of 
responsibility and free will he says — '* I settled all these matters 
for myself before I was ten years old by jumping up and down an 
awkward turn to four steps in my nursery stairs, and considering 
whether it was Hkely that God knew whether I should jump onty 
three, or the whole four at a time. Having settled it in my own. 
mind that He knew quite well, that I did not, which I should do ;. 
and also whether I should fall or not in the course of the 
performance — that I was altogether responsible for taking care not 
to — I never troubled my head more on the matter from that day to- 
this." 

On prayer he has spoken with reverence, fervour, and power, and. 
with all that original force which has made startling disclosures to- 
those who have, through an easy composure, fallen victims to 
a false peace, of which danger the Gospel gives continual warning.. 
In one passage upon this point, where he assumes address to young. 
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girls, he speaks thns : — " You have, I suppose, good food, pretty- 
rooms to Uve in, pretty dresses to wear, power of obtaLoing every 
rational and wholesome pleasure; you are, moreover, probably 
gentle and grated, and in the habit of every day thanking 
-God for these things. But why do you thank Him? Is 
it because in these matters, as well as in your religious 
knowledge, you think He has made a favourite of you ? Is the 
-essential meaning of your thanksgiving, ' Lord, I thank thee that 
I am not as other girls are, not in that I fast twice in the week 
while they feast, but in that I feast seven times in a week while they 
fast ; * and are you quite sure this is a pleasing form of thanksgiving 
to your heavenly Father ? Suppose you saw one of your own true 
•earthly sisters, Lucy or Emily, cast out of your mortal flAther's 
house, starving, helpless, heartbroken ; that every morning when 
you went into your father's room, you said to him, * How good you 
are, father, to give me what you don't give Lucy,' are you sure that, 
whatever anger your parent may have just cause for against your 
sister, he would be pleased by that thanksgiving, or flattered by that 
praise ? Nay, are you even sure that you are so much the favourite ; 
suppose that, all this while, he loves poor Lucy just as well as you, 
.and is only trying you through her pain, and perhaps not angry 
with her in anywise, but deeply angry with you, and all the more 
for your thanksgiving" ? 

Upon questions of church polity and their bearing, it is hardly 
necessary now to speak, though much has been written thereon. In his 
pamphlet "On the Construction of Sheepfolds," the question of 
responsibility of pastoral charge has been freely reviewed, and 
in other writings he has spoken plainly to those who have been 
•entrusted to the ministry of the Word, and upon the evils that may 
attend the mere officialism of a paid ministry, where the lips may 
perchance be moved, not in interpretation of the feehngs of the soul, 
but simply in accordance with a prescribed form of ritual, or the 
habit of "service." 

He has tried to remove the barrier which distinguishes a section 
of the people as amenable to special surroundings secured by the 
adoption of " holy orders," and asks that the term be viewed, not 
in its restrictive sense, but that every life be regarded as consecrated 
to the Master's use, and to the duties of a right service. He points 
out that men not in sacerdotal office " in the Church " are led to sup- 
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pose themselves, by an admission of the nature indicated, in some 
way "miholy," and that "therefore they may sin with more^ 
excuse, and be idle and impious with less danger than the clergy ; 
especially they consider themselves relieved from all ministerial 
functions, and as permitted to devote their whole time and energy 
to the business of this world. No mistake can possibly be greater. 
Every member of the Church is equally bound to the service of 
the Head of the Church; and that service is pre-eminently th& 
saving of souls. There is not a moment of man's active life in 
which he may not be indirectly preaching; and throughout the 
great part of his life he ought to be directly preaching and teaching 
both strangers and friends ; his children, his servants, and all who- 
are in any way put under him, being given to him as special objects 
of his ministration. So that the only difference between the Church 
officer and a lay member is either a wider degree of authority given 
to the former, as apparently a wiser and better man, or the special 
appointment to some office more easily discharged by one person 
than by many." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Works. 

Fbee comment has often been made upon tlie mode chosen by Mr. 
Buskin in publishing and selling his works. Few authors have 
written so much, yet his books are scarcely ever seen upon the well- 
stocked shelves of the bookseller. 

This has helped to induce a widely expressed belief that Mr. 
Huskin's books are difficult to obtain, and, at times, a volume com- 
mands a price, at public auction, higher than that at which it 
might be bought new from the publisher, so widely prevailing is 
the misconception with regard to a supposed difficulty. 

In a leaflet setting forth his views upon the subject, Mr. Buskin 
writes : — " The series, of which this voliraie forms a part, will 
contain all that I think useful of my former writings, so joined to 
my present work as to form a consistent course of teaching. . . . 
The volumes will each contain, on the average, two hundred pages 
of text ; and those which are illustrated never more than twenty- 
one plates, rarely so many. They will all be clearly printed and 
well bound ; and I intend the price asked for them by the retail 
Tjookseller to be twenty shillings for those without plates, and thirty 
for the illustrated volumes, of which, however, I fear there cannot 

be many Some will be worth a little less than 

others ; but I want to keep my business simple, and I do not care 
that anybody should read my books who grudges me a doctor's fee 
per volume. 

*' Also I find, in the present state of trade, that when the retail 
price is printed on books, all sorts of commissions and abatements 
take place, to the discredit of the author, and, I am convinced, in 
the end, to every one else's disadvantage. I mean, therefore, to 
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«ell my own books at a price from which there shall be no abate- 
ment — ^namely, 18s. the plain volumes, and £1 7s. 6d. the illos* 
trated ones. My pubHsher, Mr. G. Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, 
Kent, wiU supply the volumes, as per list, without abatement, car- 
riage paid, to any person in town or country." 

This, then, disposes of any imagined difi&culty in obtaining such 
of Mr. Buskin's works as are now issued, and those who are 
fjamiUar with them need no assurance that printer and binder have 
uBucceeded in combining the quaHties of clearness, beauty, and 
strength, leaving nothing to be desired by the most fastidious 
lover of books. Depth of thought expressed in finest melody of 
language, set forth in bold clearness of well-set page, gilt edged, 
bound and lettered with consiimmate care — a volume thus pre- 
pared is surely " a joy for ever." 

At the age of sixteen Mr. Buskin ventured to take his first step 
in the paths of literature. The Magazine of Natiiral History, 
conducted by J. C. Loudon, contained in Vol. VII. (1834) an article 
signed J. B. entitled " Enquiries on the Causes of the Colour of the 
Water of the Bhine." Since that date scattered writings have found 
record in the London Monthly Miscellany, Quarterly Beview, 
Comhill Magazine, the Geologist, the Geological Magazine, the 
^rt. Journal, the Contemporary Beview, the Nineteenth Century, 
&c. ; besides numerous letters to the daily press (now gathered to- 
gether by "An Oxford Pupil,*' in two volumes, entitled " Arrows of 
THE Chase ") ; several introductions to works of other authors, and 
4he many volumes of his own which we wiU now endeavour to 
tabulate in the order in which they were issued. 

" The Poetry of Architecture," with illustrations by the 

author, and other papers, signed Kata Phusin, written for the 

Architectural Magazine, and subsequently gathered in one 

volume. 

-** Salsette and Elephanta." The Newdegate Prize Poem for 

1839 at the University of Oxford. 
■•* Modern Painters" — 6 volumes — the first in 1843, the fifth in 
1860. A book "not written either for fame or for money, 
or for conscience sake, but of necessity." The work upon 
which more thsui any other, perhaps, rests the reputation 
of the author. A new edition of the work was issued 
in 1873, since which date it has not been repubUshed ; it is 
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conseqnently scarce and eagerly sought. Complete sets fetck 
high prices and are difficult to meet with. 
'* Seyen Lamps of Abchitectube." 1849. The grandeur and. 
poetry of the subject have apparently aroused feelings deeply 
seated in the heart of the author, some of the passages 
are brilHant in eloquence of the highest order. The headings. 
of the divisions of the book — ^the " lamps " — are the Spirits 
of Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory, and 
Obedience — and the mention of these will indicate, in som& 
measure, the scope and character of the work. 

" Collected Poems." In order of sequence this now rare volume- 
finds its place here. Many of the poems first appeared in 
** Friendship's Offering," but the book is so rare as to be now 
practically unobtainable. 

" King of the Golden River." 1861. A delightful story full 
of beauty and pathetic interest, written first for the little* 
child of a friend ; but, happily, subsequently published, 
with illustrations by Mr. Bichard Doyle ; the legend has. 
been told and told again. 

'* Pre-Baphaelitism." 1851. A pamphlet written for the en- 
couragement and defence of those young artists who were 
prepared to ** go to nature in all singleness of heart, . . . 
rejecting nothing, and scorning nothing." 

** The Stones of Venice." 1851. Truly a ** Sermon in 
Stones." 

^* Examples of the Architectube of Venice." 1851. An atlas 
folio of rare beauty illustrative of the " Stones." 

♦* Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds." 1851. A 
pamphlet upon " folds " of the Church, and questions arising- 
on points of Church poHty. 

" Giotto and his Works in Padua." 1854. A comment upon, 
the works of Giotto, issued under the auspices of the Arundel 
Society. 

*' Lectures on Architecture and Painting." 1854. 

** The Opening of the Crystal Palace." 1854. A tract now diffi« 
cult to meet with. A piece of criticism cleverly deHvered, 
and a timely antidote to the lavish bestowal of praise which 
the opening of the " Palace " evoked. 

** Notes on Some of the Principal Pictures exhibited at 
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THE BoTAL Academy/' issued from 1855 to 1859, recom- 
menced in 1875 but not continued. 

**The Harbours of England." 1856. Turner's drawings, 
engraved by Thomas Lupton, with notes by Mr. ftuskin, A 
work of great interest. 

" The Political Economy of Art." 1857. Now known under 
the newer title of " A Joy for Ever" (and its price in the 
market). The substance of lectures delivered in Manchester, 
and not confined to art alone. 

** The Elements of Drawing." 1857. A scarce book, as it is not 
now published ; Mr. Buskin's views upon art teaching being 
embodied in "The Laws of Fesole." 

" The Elements of Perspective." 1869. 

** The Two Paths." 1859. An interesting volume on art adapta- 
tion and decorative design. The earlier editions have two 
beautiful plates. In the last edition these do not appear, a 
fact which Mr. Buskin observes will, he hopes, " render the 
old volume more or less classical among collectors." 

** Inaugural Address delivered at Cambridge " in 1858. 

"Unto This Last." 1862. (3s. 6d.) A reprint of four famous 
essays upon the first principles of poUtical economy, which 
first appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, The questions 
treated in this Httle manual are of highest moment, and Mr. 
Buskin has given distinct testimony to his belief that it 
contains " the truest, rightest-worded, and most serviceable 
things " he has ever written. 

** Sesame and Lilies." 1865. A book divided into three sections 
dealing with {a) books and reading ; (6) the education of 
girls ; and (c) the mystery of life. 

" Ethics of the Dust." 1865. (5s. and 7s. 6d.) A treatise upon 
the elements of crystallization. Written in dialogue form. 
It is specially attractive as the only work of Mr. Buskin's in 
which. this style is observed ; the language, too, is musical 
and beautiful. . 

** The Crown of Wild Olive." 1866. Three lectures on Work, 
Trafl&c, and War. Deep in philosophic power and argument ; 
full of poetry and pathos. 

** Time and Tide, by Weare and Tyne." 1867. Twenty-five 
letters on the laws of work. 

E 
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" Queen of the Ant." 1869. A ramble in the fields of mythology. 
A study of the Greek myths of cloud and storm, and the 
lessons they teach us. 

" Lectures ON Art." 1870. A series of lectures delivered by Mr. 
Buskin, as Slade Professor, before the University of Oxford, 
in Hilary Term, 1870. 

** Fobs Clavioera.* ' Commenced in 1871, and, with interruptions, 
stiU continued. A series of letters addressed to the ** Work- 
men and labourers of Great Britain.'* Discursive in their 
treatment of men and things, with many striking references 
to current events. 

" Atrata Pentelici." 1872. Six lectures on the elements of 
sculpture. 

" MuNERA PuLVERis." 1872. A Continuation of the subjects 
reviewed in ** Unto This Last," and containing essays on 
store-keeping, coin-keeping, commerce, government, and 
mastership. 

" The Belation between Michael Angelo and Tintoret." 1872. 

** The Eagle's Nest." 1872. Ten lectures on the relation ox 
natural science to art. 

** Ariadne Floeentina." 1878. Six lectures on wood and metal 
engraving. 

" Val d'Abno." 1874. Ten lectures on art of the thirteenth 
century in Pisa and Florence. 

** Fbondes Agbestes." 1875. (8s. 6d.) '* Beadings in Modern 
Painters, chosen at her pleasure, by the author's friend, 
the Younger Lady of the Thwaite, Coniston." With notes 
by Mr. Buskin. 

"Love's Meinie." Essays on English birds. Three parts, with 
preface and appendix, forming vol. I., now complete. 

* * Pboserpina ' ' — (proceeding) . Studies of way-side flowers, with 
illustrations on wood and steel. Parts I. to YI. forming 
Vol. I., complete. Parts VII. and VIII. since issued. 

** Deucalion" — (proceeding). Collected studies of the lapse of 
waves and life of stones. Vol. I. complete. 

* ' Bibliotheca Pastorum ' ' — (proceeding) . Selections from general 
literature. Edited by Mr. Buskin. Vol. I., ** The Econo- 
mics of Xenophon." Vol. II., ** Bock Honeycomb," now 
ready. 
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